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BECAUSE CARE HELPED HIM HELP HIMSELF! | 


This farmer lives in Greece. Ever since World War II he has struggled to 


reclaim his devastated fields. Working with his bare hands, he could earn 


only $125 a vear not enough to support his family, let alone buy tools. 
Now. because some American subscribed the $10 CARE tool assortment he is 
holding, he has a sturdy steel mattock, weeding hoe, pitchfork, shovel. Next 


year, his rr reased crop vield will bring him a decent income. 


It makes good common sense, good business sense, good human sense, to give 
impoverished peoples the means of earning their own living. Freedom and 
peace cannot thrive on hand-outs indefinitely given or received. That is why, 
in addition to its food and textile packages, CARE asks you to send your world 
neighbors cifts that will help them to help themselves. Mail your order or 


your request for full information today! 


® FARM TOOLS $10 * PLOWS $17.50 ‘ | 
® CARPENTER’S KIT $18.50 ° NEW é 
TECHNICAL BOOKS AND MANY OTHER l d 
SELF-HELP PACKAGES AND PROJECTS J 


660 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y., OR YOUR LOCAL CARE OFFICE 























































































































“INTELLIGENCE 


These six developments are shaping today’s history. 


1. Last-minute cables from WORLD’s correspondents make it evident that the Commu- 
nists are successfully attacking the weakest link in the democratic alliance—France. 

They are pressing their offensive on two fronts, Indo-China and France itself. 

The prospects that the French National Assembly will ratify EDC before the Geneva 
Conference opens April 26 are fading daily despite enormous pressure—and major concessions 
—from the US and Great Britain. Even ultimate ratification, which once seemed certain, is now 
given less than a 50-50 chance by insiders. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov’s implied offer March 11 of an “acceptable” European 
security pact if France would drop EDC greatly strengthened the anti-EDC forces. It was 
timed to coincide with the annual convention of the Radical Socialist party, whose veteran 
leaders, former Premiers Herriot and Daladier, are bitter foes of ratification. 

The Assembly’s foreign affairs committee, whose chairman, Jules Moch, also fiercely 
opposes EDC, is expected to drag out its hearings on ratification until April 15, when the As- 
sembly adjourns for Easter, thus virtually assuring no pre-Geneva action. 

Le Monde, of Paris, which is close to the Laniel Cabinet, stated that the Assembly would 
approve the EDC treaty only if an Indo-Chinese settlement was reached at Geneva, and in ad- 
dition the US agreed to recognize Communist China, approve its admission to the UN, and vir- 
tually abolish existing East-West trade barriers. The newspaper added that representations to 
this effect already had been made to Washington. 

Foreign Minister Georges Bidault, hitherto EDC’s staunchest champion, appeared to be 
abandoning the cause. Following his recent conference with Dr. Konrad Adenauer on the pro- 
posed “Europeanization” of the Saar, he refused to issue an expected joint statement with the 
West German Chancellor which had been planned to aid the EDC cause. Instead, he made pub- 
lic a draft agreement asking for still further political concessions from Bonn and a stringent 
guarantee that all existing French privileges in the Saar be continued. 

General Charles de Gaulle, who fanatically opposes any agreement which would sub- 
ordinate France’s armed forces to a supra-national authority, has made an almost open threat 
of civil war if EDC should be ratified. He said: 

“If the so-called representatives of France pretend to impose EDC, I shall walk down 
the Champs Elysées to the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. The last time I walked down the av- 
enue, I did not walk alone.” 

Meanwhile, to accentuate the necessity of an Indo-China settlement—even if the price is 
abandonment of EDC and with it the free world’s plans for defending Western Europe—the 
Communist-led Viet Minh have further accelerated their general offensive. 

Communist China is adding further and ominous emphasis by massing hundreds of 
thousands of troops along the frontier and increasing military shipments to the Viet Minh. 

2. Western prospects, darkening in Europe itself, are growing considerably brighter in 
the Middle East. 

WORLD can state that both Iran and Iraq will accede to the Turkey-Pakistan military 
alliance, thus erecting a continuous defense barrier along the USSR’s southern border, and that 
the Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the stationing of British military technicians in the Suez Canal 
Zone is coming closer to settlement. 

Iran’s accession to the defense pact will follow settlement of its oil dispute with Great 
Britain, which is expected very shortly (see What’s Ahead for Business, p. 35). 

Iraq’s joining is subject to two conditions: recognition of its obligations as a member of 
the Arab League, and freedom of action with regard to Israel. Both are considered purely 
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nominal, since Iraq has néver been an active League member, and played only a negligible 
role in the Palestine fighting. 

Prime Minister Churchill’s Cabinet is convinced that Egypt’s Naguib-Nasser govern- 
ment, alarmed and sobered by the still unsettled cleavage in its own | ranks, will accept the 
following compromise Suez settlement: 

Great Britain will agree that the military technicians stationed in Suez to maintain the 
defense installations wear civilian clothes, provided Cairo recognizes they are under British 
military discipline and enjoy extraterritorial rights. (The presence of thousands of men in 
British uniforms on Egyptian soil has been a major sore point to the touchy nationalists.) 

Egypt, in her turn, will agree to regard an attack on Turkey as a threat to her own se- 
curity and justification for the return of British combat troops to the Canal area. 

The Churchill government feels certain that it can, with right-wing Labor support, push 
such a settlement through Parliament despite die-hard Tory opposition. 


3. On the operational level, Western defenses in the Middle East will be strengthened 
by the shift of British land and air headquarters from Suez to the island of Cyprus, in the Med- 
iterranean just south of Turkey and west of Syria. 

This will greatly facilitate cooperation among the British and NATO area commands 
and the US Sixth Fleet. 

Since Cyprus is British, high-level consultations can be held there without arousing 
the political hostility inevitable if they took place on Egyptian territory. 

The area included in the two British commands stretches east and west from Pakistan 
to Libya and north and south from Iraq to Kenya. 


4. To the north, however, Yugoslavia is showing some hesitancy in formally linking 
itself to NATO and the West through its Balkan pact with Greece and Turkey. 

President Tito and his advisers are reluctant to make further definite commitments 
until there is a renewed threat of Soviet aggression in Europe, a development they consider un- 
likely because of internal difficulties inside the USSR and what they regard as recent Soviet 
diplomatic defeats, especially at Berlin. 

They also fear that Turkey’s new military agreement with Pakistan may weaken its 
contribution to Balkan defense. 


5. The Latin American nations, which overwhelmingly voted at Caracas for the US 
resolution pledging joint action against possible Communist intervention, now are asking Wash- 
ington to pay the price. 

They want the Tenth Inter-American Conference with US backing to call for the aboli- 
tion of all colonies still existing in the Caribbean and in Central and South America. 

Since all the territories in question are ruled by three US allies, Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands, our delegates at Caracas have been placed in a very difficult position. 

The colonies fall into two groups—the “occupied territories” of British Honduras and 
the Falkland Islands, British possessions which are claimed, respectively, by Guatemala and 
Argentina, and the remainder, for whom complete independence is demanded. 


6. High-level conferences with Great Britain and Canada which may result in some 
modification of the “new look” defense policy will take place shortly in Washington. 

Top officials in both London and Ottawa fear that the policy, by staking everything on 
atomic “retaliation” and drastically cutting the ground forces, gravely weakens US freedom of 
action—and hence that of the free world—in any new international emergency. 

They feel that it leaves Washington little choice, should a new “Korea” come into exist- 
ence, between doing nothing whatever and precipitating an all-out global war. 

Our two allies hope to obtain assurances that the US will keep in being a strategic ground 
force reserve capable of “limited” police action without the employment of nuclear weapons. 
The use of the latter, they believe, would inevitably lead to World War ITI. 



































LETTERS to the Editor 





Political Baedeker 

In the last-minute rush to board 
the S.S. United States for Europe, | 
grabbed several of my favorite maga- 
zines from a newsstand. 

After settling myself in my state- 
room, I discovered that I had some- 
how acquired a February copy of 
WORLD. Since I had plenty of time 
to read crossing the Atlantic, I perused 
your magazine thoroughly. 

Frankly, gentlemen, I was com- 
pletely taken by surprise at the ex- 
cellent and thoroughly researched ma- 
terial contained in the lead article, 
“Is France Falling Apart?” For when 
I arrived in France, I was actually 
prepared to intelligently discuss the 
political situation with French _poli- 
ticians whom I encountered. Needless 
to say they were confounded that an 
American tourist should be so well in- 
formed on French politics—since even 
the French themselves are confused. 

Thanks to WORLD, my travels in 
Europe have been made more enjoy- 
able and exceedingly more education- 
al. As soon as I establish a permanent 
address in the US upon my return I 
shall immediately subscribe. 


Rome, Italy 


Lou Torox 


Challenge... 
David Schoenbrun’s lead §article 
WORLD, Feb. ’54) showing the his- 
torical roots of France's present plight 
Unfortunately 


was most intormative. 


Mr. Schoenbrun was inaccurate when 
he said that “the contrast between in- 
dividual wealth and poverty is sharper 
than ever,” and was misleading when 
he omitted to mention the comprehen- 
sive social security system. 

In 1952 the proportion of the gross 
national product retained by employ 
ees was 45 per cent, the same as in 
1938. The distribution of income with- 
in the working class has been altered 
by a social security system which ac- 
counts for 30 per cent of total labor 
costs. As a consequence, a married 
worker with two children is consider 
ably better off than before the war; 
30 to 40 


higher than an unmarried 


he receives an income from 


per cent 
worker, who is considerably worse off 
than before the war. 

The government has not “kept down 


the worker's wage” since the removal 


April 1954 


of wage controls early in 1950. Neith- 
er does the High Commission on Col- 
lective Agreements decide to what a 
“is entitled . . 


no less.” It draws up a minimum budg- 


worker no more and 
et and recommends a minimum wage. 
Harry C. EASTMAN 


Toronto, Canada 


... Reply 

& In reply to Mr 
Schoenbrun writes from Paris 

Mr. Eastman makes the mistake that 


who “look it the 


Eastman, David 


all analysts make 


+ | 1 
French scene through columns of fig 


ures. Everyone here, including the 


government statisticians, admits that 


' 
} 


no one knows the exact amount of 


the gross national product of France. 


} 


There is so much tax evasion, so long 


; : 
a tradition of concealing income, that 


re ° , 
it is impossible to know what pet 


centage of the real national product 1S 
retained by employees. However, most 
authorities | 
to 40 per cent, not Mr 


per cent, 


ere would place it at 35 
Eastmans 45 
Even if the employees do retain 
does Mi Eastman 


fail to point out that the, represent 


45 per cent, why 


75 per cent of the active population 








ind pay 65 per cent of the total taxes? 
[This is what I meant by the “con 
trasts between idividual wealth and 
poverty The salariat does not get its 
relative share ~ national ncome 
while at the same time it pay lis 
proportionate share of taxes 

Mr. Eastman is rrect in saying 
that social security has improved he 
lot of the married worker. But even 
the man with children who has been 
helped resents the fact that his wages 
as such ire lower than before th 
war and that the higher total income is 
the result of a undout. 
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that is different .. . 


Beautiful temperate summer weather, mag 
nificent picturesque highways see 
Laurentian Mountains, beautifu scer 
Gaspe, historic Quebec City, metropolitar 
Montreal.: Enjoy French-Canadian hosp 


tality and cuisine in modern, comfortablk 

inns and hotels. 

Write today for free road maps and booklets - 

address Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 

Buildings, Québec City, Canada, or 48 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York City 20, N. Y 


LA PROVINCE DE 








Join the thousands of music lovers 
who order Classical and Opera 


RECORDS BY MAIL 
at SUBSTANTIAL CONSUMER SAVINGS 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
and monthly bulletins 


Bring more great music into your home 


Simply clip this advertisement, mail 
today. You'll receive free 100 Page Cat 
alog, monthly bulletins and “Specials 

Records are ordered for you, direct from 
maker. Every record is fully guaranteed 
All 12 


Chesterfield in 


L.P.’s are extra-wrapped by 


protective cellophane 


coating to insure perfection, avoid 

abrasions 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 

CHESTERFIELD MUSIC SHOPS, INC. 
Dept. W 


12 Warren Street New York 7, N. Y 
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Mints 


At your next dinner party, 

serve proudly one of the world’s 
finest wines...grown on the 
de Latour vineyard-estate 

in lovely Napa Valley. 
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MPERIALE 


The unions of France all protest 
the fact that social security is used 
as a substitute, instead of a supple- 
ment, for a living wage. 

As a general rule, real wages in 
terms of purchasing power are a bit 
lower than in 1938. What is more im- 
portant is the contrast I noted, for 
commerce and agriculture have ad- 
vanced considerably whereas indus- 
trial wages have not. 

As for the High Commission on Col- 
lective Agreements, I did not say it 
“decides” what a worker is entitled to. 
The text reads: “Thus it is small com- 
fort for a bachelor light worker to 
know he is entitled, in the opinion of 
the High Commission .. .” 


Atomic-Age Morality 


In your interesting article, “Hate 
on Location” (WORLD, Jan. ‘54), 
there appears to be a tone of right- 
eousness that Americans are not en- 
titled to as regards Hiroshima, either 
as an event or, I fear, as a motion 
picture. 

4 condition of war inevitably ac- 
quaints a nation and its leaders with 
a dubious morality. It is understand- 
able, therefore, if not pardonable, that 
in the moral confusion of such a cir- 
leaders of a_ nation 
they 


slaughter innocents in number beyond 


cumstance, the 


might assume bore a right to 


prior calculation—a crime that seems 
hideous to us when perpetrated on a 
small scale by the monster Herod in 
Bethlehem. .. . 

Surely it is well known that the 
consequences of immorality live with 
us... . An attitude of 


often displayed by the guilty, ill be- 


arrogance, so 


comes a nation with the high purposes 
we claim. 

As for the that Hiro- 
shima grew out of racial reasons, we 
hold 


Anyone 


accusation 


iccountable for 
think back a 
hatred 
of the Japanese was peddled whole 
sale in the streets. United States citi- 


zens of Japanese descent were dis- 


must ourselves 
this. 


few years can remember 


who can 


how 


possessed, herded like animals into 


barbed-wire encl 


losures—and for no 
other reason than their race, since 
they had committed no crime. 


And now we are indignant that the 
people who suffered the atomic bomb 
remember it and resent it and tell 
it to their children. 

Rev. LAwrence D. Simons 


White Sulphur Springs, Mont. 





How Free... 


I don’t wonder at the “anger” of 
Vice President Nixon at Dulles, men- 
tioned in your article “Uncle Sam’s 
Collective Brain” (WORLD, Jan. ’54). 
Why, to make his statement that “the 
United States might under certain 
conditions be prepared to recognize 
the Red Chinese government,” should 
the Secretary of State have chosen 
the very moment when the Vice Presi- 
dent was undertaking a friendly of- 
ficial visit to Chiang? Mr. Nixon 
might well feel that Mr. Dulles had 
put him in an extremely awkward po- 
sition. 

I detect you do not like Presidents 
Rhee and Chiang, nor do you like 
the persons who show friendship 
toward them. But I should say, al- 
though they give you headaches, these 
two stubborn men still personify two 
free countries in the Far East... . 


Baltimore, Md. Joun Kee 


.../s Free Asia? 


After reading the interview with 
Senator (WORLD, 
54), I can understand the reasons for 
much loose thinking in regard to Asian 
problems. 

By what sort of twisted logic can 
the Senator assume that the remnants 


Knowland Jan. 


on Formosa represent the “free” peo- 
ple of China, that the Syngman Rhee 
government represents all Korea, or 
even South Korea? Voting is a won- 
derful democratic institution, yet | 
wonder how much free will was rep- 
resented in the voting of the illiterate 
and amazingly poor South Koreans? 
\ child can be tempted—and threat- 
ened—very easily, and so far as vot- 
ing goes, the South Koreans are chil- 
dren. 

Senator Knowland attempts to draw 
a parallel between the sacrifice of 
Czechoslovakia at Munich and “ap- 
peasement” of Communist China and 
North Korea. But Czechoslovakia was 
a free, independent nation when it 
was thrown to an outside country, 
Germany. Despite Russian moral and 
material aid, the struggles in China 
and Korea were basically internal, 
within these countries. The compari- 
son with Munich seems to me to be 
unfair. The Communists in China are 
also Chinese; the Germans were not 
Czechs. ... 

Name withheld 

A.P.O. 24, Korea 


World 
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Did You Miss This Top Business Story ? 


Chis urgent report from WORLD's Busi 
spondent in Vienna was published in th 
Monthly Issue of WORLD, which is 


subscribers. You cannot get it on any 


The four qu ck reading pages 


Monthly Issue are compiled from last-minut 


sent in by WORLD’s ten 
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WORLD subscribers. To make s 


lam enclosing my check Please bill me 1 year at $6 
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ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


WORLD MAGAZINE, 319 East 44th Street, New York 17 
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A GOOD NEIGHBOR 
CHALLENGES THE U.S. 


Costa Rica’s “Pepe” has a new concept of Hemisphere cooperation 


By HENRIETTA BOGGS FIGUERES 


In José (“Pepe”) Figueres, the recently—and democrat 
ically—elected President of Costa Rica, we have a neu 
and significant kind of friend in Latin America, one 
who is taking bold, unconventional action to ease the 
regions strained politico-economic relations with the 
US. Alone of the twenty-one American republics, Costa 
Rica boycotted the Caracas conference to protest th 
dictatorial regime in the host country, Venezuela. 

A dynamic philosopher-politician, Figueres in his 
inaugural address called for an end of “economic oc 
cupation” of Latin America by large US companies 
But he offered a new kind of economic partnership, 
emphasizing broad social development, in which for- 
eign investors would share their profits with local in- 
stitutions while “operating in an atmosphere of honesty 
and safety.” As a first step, he plunged into a crucial 
renegotiation of Costa Rica’s contract with the United 
Fruit Company; the progress of these talks is being 
watched intently both north and south of the border 

The rise of “Pepe” Figueres from a lone political 
maverick to President is one of the most striking suc 
cess stories of our times. Here, the woman who shared 
his vital formative years, his American-born former 
wife, Henrietta Boggs Figueres, describes four de- 


cisive moments in the making of a leader. 





Taking office last November after a two-to-one election 
victory, President Figueres »repares to launch a new er 


in Pan-American relations with his inaugural addres 


April 1954 


E SAT on the mattress of his cell in a Costa Rican 
H jail, toward the end of the third day of solitary 
confinement, trying to realize that he faced exile to an 
undisclosed country. It was dark; there was no bed 
no window, no light—just the mattress on the floor and 
the bucket in the corner. 

His tace 


wide forehead and thick, stenciled brows, was gray 


strong and harsh with its jutting nose, 


and weary with strain. There was no softness in that 
face, and little humor; like the taut,-slight body, it 
suggested terrific 


powel under 


giant spring too tightly coil d, a fist perpetually held in 


a precarious leash 1 


readiness to strike. Now, in this prison cell where 
Figueres faced no man except himself, the power and 
the leash were warring in his tired body. This was the 
moment when he could still retreat from the road he 
had SO rashly chosen C1Vve up accept his punishm« nt 
and retire once more to his books and his farm—or go 
thead into uncertainty and dange1 

Nothing in his background had prepared him for 

ch a choice. José Figueres was not a politic il man 
His forefathers were Catalonian, from northeast Spain 
the Yankees of the frugal 


working iccording to 
bread out 


1 student b 


Iberian Peninsula hard- 


inventive. so industrious that 


one I ywwn savings, they can make 
yf was a farmer by protession 
had taug) 

studied ical engineering 


Institute of Technology. He 


it himself philosophy ind 
Massachusetts 


cessed ittee 


and made sisal rope nis t high in the 











LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Dear Reader: 

To analyze stock market fever charts in the 
financial pages and study corporate annual re- 
ports is the accepted and necessary work of busi- 
ness journalists. But sometimes it’s possible to 
report the raw material of a boom even before 
it affects the super-sensitive stock market. 

Two weeks ago, WORLD heard about a pos- 
sible major “find” of rare earths in Quebec, where 
the Molybdenum Corporation of America has 
been making closely guarded tests. 

The word came to us from a Canadian geolo- 
gist, with whom I sat talking one Sunday after- 
noon ten days ago. Hurry-up phone calls brought 
over our editor-in- 
chief and our busi- 
ness editor The 
three of us. sat 
up till dawn fir- 
ing questions at 
the geologist 

The story sound- 
ed like the Yukon, 
the Klondike ind 
Sutter’s Mill rolled 
into one except 
that the implica 
tions for industry 
in this atomic-en- in economist 
ergy age promise to turned re porte K 
be infinitely great- 
er than any precious-metal operation could be. 

We decided to investigate for WORLD readers. 
The story looked big enough and important 
enough to warrant sending Business Editor Mark 
Stroock and Feature Editor Percy Knauth up to 
Canada to get the lowdown for you. 

They flew to Montreal on Tuesday, got them- 


} 


selves cold-weather gear for the near-zero tem- 
} 


peratures, and by Wednesday noon were in Oka. 


The rush was on. From the start they were 
surrounded by geologists, free-lance prospectors, 
claim-jumpers, and_ provincial 
had swarmed into the little re- 


} ] . 
sort town that until recently was best known for 


its monastery and the superb cheese made by the 


mining officials 


1 : 
ponceme n who 


Trappist monks 

Editors Stroock and Knauth spent their days 
on the trozen fie ] | wat hing ( ] 11ms being st iked 
yvered earth drilled for samples 


f ore to be sh pped out for analysis. 





Percy Knauth, who has been a foreign corre- 
spondent in Western Europe and the Middle 
East, made the jump from amateur to professional 
photographer on this trip. “It’s what I've been 
wanting to do for years,” he told us later in New 
York. “I guess a correspondent who has watched 
photographers as much as I have gets a yen to 
try it himself.” 

At nightfall, the economist-turned-reporter and 
foreign-correspondent-turned-photographer went 
back to the prospectors’ hotel. Like all travelers’ 
resting places since the caravanserais, the hotel 
was a beehive of rumors. And since a good report- 
er knows how to sift fact from fancy, Stroock and 
Knauth held open 
house in their hotel 
room. “I kept wish- 
ing those prospec- 
tors weren't quite 
such a hardy lot,” 
Stroock said. “We 
were bushed, but 
those boys kept go- 
ing till three or 
four a.m., and put 
away five or six 
imperial quarts of 
scotch. It didn’t af- 
fect them at all, but 
it sure cut into our 


A foreign correspondent 


turned photographer. 
sleep.” 

What they found out about Oka, what it may 
mean to US and Canadian industry, you'll find in 
the seven-page report starting on page 55. We 
made it our cover story because we consider it 
a big story, both in itself and as an outstanding 
example of how the exportation of risk capital 
can help to reduce international trade barriers. 

WORLD subscribes to the philosophy that the 
way to permanent peace lies along the road of 
international economic cooperation. That is why 
we are publishing “US Business Joins Canada’s 
Atomic ‘49ers.” 


Sincerely yours, 


S. Payne 


World 
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A GOOD NEIGHBOR 
CHALLENGES THE U.S. 


Costa Rica’s “Pepe” has a new concept of Hemisphere cooperation 


By HENRIETTA BOGGS FIGUERES 


In José (“Pepe”) Figueres, the recently—and democrat 
ically—elected President of Costa Rica, we have a neu 
and significant kind of friend in Latin America, on 
who is taking bold, unconventional action to ease th 
regions strained politico-economic relations with thé 
US. Alone of the twenty-one American republics, Costa 
Rica boycotted the Caracas conference to protest th 
dictatorial regime in the host country, Venezuela. 

A dynamic philosopher-politician, Figueres in his 
inaugural address called for an end of “economic o¢ 
cupation” of Latin America by large US companies 
But he offered a new kind of economic partnership, 
emphasizing broad social development, in which for 
eign investors would share their profits with local in 
stitutions while “operating in an atmosphere of honesty 
and safety.” As a first step, he plunged into a crucial 
renegotiation of Costa Rica’s contract with the United 
Fruit Company; the progress of these talks is being 
watched intently both north and south of the border. 

The rise of “Pepe” Figueres from a lone political 
maverick to President is one of the most striking su 
cess stories of our times. Here, the woman who shared 
his vital formative years, his American-born former 
wife, Henrietta Boggs Figueres, describes four de 
cisive moments in the making of a leader. 





Taking office last November after a two-to-one election 
victory, President Figueres prepares to launch a neu 


era 


in Pan-American relations with his inaugural address 
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E SAT on the mattress of his cell in a Costa Rican 
H jail, toward the end of the third day of solitary 
confinement, trying to re alize that he faced exile to an 
undisclosed country. It was dark; there was no bed 
no window, no light—just the mattress on the floor and 
the bucket in the corner. 

His face, strong and harsh with its jutting nose, 
wide forehead and thick, stenciled brows, was gray 
ind weary with strain. There was no softness in that 


face, and little humor; like the 


suggested terrific 


taut, slight body, it 
power under a precarious leash, a 
giant spring too tightly coiled, a fist perpetually held in 
readiness to strike. Now, in this prison cell where 


Figueres faced no man exce pt himself the powel ind 
the leash were warring in his tired body. This was the 


: : ‘ : 
moment when he could still retreat from the road 


’ 
had so rashly chosen—give up, accept his punishment 
: 

and retire once more to his books and his farm—or go 
thead into uncertainty and danget 


Nothing In his 


such a choice 
th «lt 


background had prepared him for 
José Figueres was not a political man 
His forefathers were Catalonian, from northeast Spain 

the Yankees of the 


working 


Iberian Peninsula, frugal, hard- 


} 
inventive, so industrious that 


according to 


one of their own an make bread out 


savings. they 
yf stones. He was a farmer bv profession, a student by 
ivocation, who had taught himself philosophy and 
studied electrical engineering the 


Institute 


Massachusett 
of Technology He grew ind processed ¢ ittee 


and made sisal rope on his plantation high ll tne 
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mountains north of San José. He was a shy and bookish 
recluse who seldom came down to the capital, who 
was more at home reading Herbert Spencer or study- 
ing hydroelectric projects than enjoying the pleasant 
social life which he was well able to afford. He had 
never played any part in the petty deals and intrigues 
which comprised Costa Rican politics of the day. 
Yet here he was, in jail and facing exile, for inciting 
resistance to the regime. 

Perhaps he should have known long since that this 
would be his road. For two years he had watched his 
country suffer from a government which had allied 
itself with the Communists; whose President and his 
henchmen plundered the public treasuries while the 
disciplined Reds blackjacked their way to power. In 
1940 the Communists were still the Little Red Brothers 
of the downtrodden everywhere, who offered support 
to weak, corrupt regimes in exchange for progressive 
social legislation to win the workers’ votes. 

Figueres had watched, but, like most of his country- 
men, he had done nothing. Gradually his vague ob- 
jections to the increasing political degeneracy of 
President Calderédn Guardia’s government began to 
crystallize. It was as though the fires banked within 
him were stirring into white-hot flame: the latent but 
consuming anger which he felt at the misery of his 
countrymen, the dedicated, quiet passion of the social 


reformer finally erupted and drove him to act. 


An open defiance throttled 


Englishmen in such a situation are wont to write 
a letter to The Times; Latins make a speech. Figueres 
made arrangements to address the nation over the 
radio. The speech, his first public utterance, outlined 
the disastrous course of the government's policies and 
practices and urged the President to resign. 

The speech was never finished. Halfway through, 
police appeared at the broadcasting studio. The as- 
tonished radio audience heard curses, muffled shouts, 
scuffings—then a deafening silence. Seconds later, the 
announcers bland voice informed his listeners that 
Senor Figueres’ address had been canceled by order 
of the Chief of Police. For their edification, music 
would follow—the catchy popular song, “Oh Daddy!” 

Thus ended Figueres’ first political act—an act of 
rebellion. The next scene was this cell where he sat, 


his hands, trving to think. His mind, used 


his head in 
to moving from the particular to the general. pointed 
out with merciless clarity that this was the price men 
pay for living in a democracy without sharing the 
responsibilities which democracy implies. For too 
many vears, Costa Ricans had shrugged at grave po- 
litical issues and said: “Let George do it.” And George 


had turned out to be a thief or a fanatic. 


The cell was cold, for dawn in the tropics can be 


chilly and damp. He sat on the mattress, dirty, alone, 


defenseless, and listened as boots clumped down the 
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passageway. There were voices, the rattle of keys, 
lights from the corridor. The slovenly guard opened 
the door—to exile—and he was led away. It was a 
baleful beginning for a political career. 


E CAME into the house, almost in a trance. When 

he is not talking, his face wears a mask of aloof- 

ness: the fires are banked. But now, as he started to 

take stock of himself, there was no escaping the full 
measure of his defeat. 

Six years had passed since the guard led him out 
of his prison cell to exile—six years between failure 
and failure. In 1944 he had returned from two years’ 
banishment in Mexico and the United States to begin 
the task of convincing his friends that armed revolu- 
tion was the only solution to their political plight. 

The nation had known no armed conflict since the 
middle of the nineteenth century. To the majority of 
Figueres’ countrymen, the idea of settling political 
problems by force was an anachronism humiliating in 
its implications. It took him three years—from 1944 
to 1947—to make any headway. 


A whispered call-to-arms 


Paradoxically, the corrupt government itself proved 
to be his strongest ally. Slowly at first, the people’s 
indignation grew. Figueres, the man who had always 
been so silent, talked incessantly to anybody and 
everybody—to his family, business associates, bank- 
ers, priests, employees, politicians. Always his theme 
was the same: we can solve none of our problems— 
economic, social, or cultural—until we solve the one 
problem on which they all depend: whether we have 
the right to change our rulers by honest elections. 

In the Costa Rica of 1947, this was a forgotten right. 
The government had maintained itself in power by 
three rigged elections in succession, with Communists 
standing guard at the polling booths, blackjack and 
knife in hand, to see that only the right citizens voted. 

In this increasingly tense.atmosphere, Figueres was 
finally able to persuade his friends that open, armed 
revolt was their only recourse. Gradually a group be- 
gan to coalesce around him. Gradually money as well 
as advice began to come in: a bank clerk gave part 
of his salary; a school teacher contributed a few of 
his scanty pesos; a wealthy coffee grower wrote a 
check. Out of a thousand secret meetings, after myriad 
phone calls and exhortations, the money grew. 

Figueres sent a friend up north with the precious 
funds to arrange for the purchase of guns, and now, 
on this day early in 1947, he waited, racked with 
anxiety, for word that the shipment of “merchandise” 
was on its way. But trafficking in illegal arms is a cut- 
throat business: instead, he received a coded cable 
reporting that the dealers had suddenly demanded an 
exorbitant bribe. The price couldn't be met; both 
the shipment and the money already were lost. 
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He sat motionless, accepting the consequences of A YEAR had passed, a violent, tumultuous year. He 


this news. For him it would probably mean financial was sitting in the place of honor in the open 


ruin: not only had he beggared himself, but he faced car, tasting victory. Before him marched the Army of 
the almost certain loss of his business credit. Much Liberation, smart in new uniforms, flowers twined 
more painful, more sickening in its implications, was around their bayonets, faces shining with pride. 
the knowledge that he had failed his friends. It was | Crowds packed the streets and their applause was a 
he who had insisted that the plans were practical. It tangible thing, to be savored and held close. 
was he who had hounded reluctant contributors. The war was won; Figueres was the new leader of 
Victory is an accomplishment which may be shared; Costa Rica. Heavy responsibilities faced him; the 
defeat, however, must be borne alone. He stared at future might well have claimed his thoughts in this 
the wall, and failure stared back at him. The clock’s hour of triumph. Instead, his mind went back once 
ticking noted the passing of time; a child’s laugh more to the past, to those days of darkness. 
from the garden intensified his loneliness; an auto The ranks of marching soldiers faded, and in their 
mobile horn on the road outside proclaimed the place he saw, clearly in memory, the nine men with 
world’s indifference. whom he had started a civil war. The glinting bavo- 
Finally he stood up, and his eyes were like two nets disappeared, the artillery shrank to the size of 
blue flashlights, piercing and cold: “I’m going out.” his original armament: a few pistols, a sub-machine 
“Where?” gun, some home-made hand grenades. 
“I don't know yet, but I'm going to find money It had begun with the Presidential election early 
Somewhere, somehow, we must get more arms.” in 1948. In this supposedly routine affair, a popular 
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Conservative publisher, Otilio Ulate, won a surprise 
victory over the government's candidate. The regime 
reacted swiftly to this slip-up; Ulate was arrested and 
the Costa Rican congress, packed with government 
supporters, annulled the election. This was the final 
outrage; Figueres rebelled. 

It had been a suicidal attempt, this undertaking 
to overthrow a government secure behind police force 
and army. It should have gone down in history as 
one of those gallant but hopeless gestures that men 
make against oppression. 


The Nine-man Revolution 


The revolution had lasted five weeks. Nine men 
had launched it—nine men waiting in a gray dawn 
on the Pan-American highway for the car they knew 
was coming, carrying the government’s two chief 
military leaders. The roaring explosion of that first 
ambush, which at one blow decapitated the army 
command, shook the nation awake. From then on, 
there was no road back—survival had to be bought 
with victory. 

Volunteers poured in, bringing such arms as they 
could find. Like an avalanche slowly gathering mo- 
mentum, the Army of Liberation grew, until the war 
involved, in one way or another, most of the popula- 
tion. The soldiers were men from the towns and 
cities—clerks, bankers and young professionals, stu- 
dents from the university. The peasants did not fight; 
they were the guides who led the soldiers through 
the mountains, the spies who brought information, 
the providers of food and transport. 

It was Figueres who worked out the strategy, and 
ordered the ragged army into battle. Painstakingly, 
the plan of operations evolved, with every battle but 
one fought when and where he wanted it. It was 
guerrilla warfare: hit and run, slash, harry and fade 
away; never give the enemy a rest; keep him off- 
balance, tense and weary, until finally, with a nation 
the deserted President admitted 
defeat and called for a truce. 


in arms against him 


The people had combined with a cause they be- 
lieved in and a leader whom they trusted. The rabble 
of bank clerks and students and housewives had be- 
come a victorious army. Their leader had become the 
chief of the 


revolutionary junta. The cheers drummed on his ears 


nation’s idol—“Pepe” Figueres, ruling 
through the crowded streets. He 
he lifted 


as he rode slowly 
felt the new burden settle on his shoulders 


his hand and waved. 


HE stage setting was the same as five years before. 
The pace 


like that other time 


guards ramrod stiff behind their bayonets. But now, 


intry, the color and movement were 


cheering crowds, whipping flags, 


in November 1953, the tone had somehow deepened; 
As Figueres sat on the rostrum 
tried to 


the tide was rising 
awaiting his Presidential inauguration, he 


inalvze the difference. 
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He and the nation had both changed in these five 
years. He had known power—for eighteen months the 
revolutionary junta which he had led to victory had 
functioned as the nation’s government. And he had 
rejected power—in November 1949 he and his Cabinet 
had voluntarily handed over the reins of government 
to the previously elected Otilio Ulate. It was the first 
time in Latin American history that revolutionists thus 
relinquished what they had won; and it drove home 
the point that theirs had been a war for liberation, 
not for political gain. 

In those first eighteen months the junta made three 
fundamental changes in the life of Costa Rica. The 
banks were nationalized; agricultural methods were 
modernized; the machinery of government was com- 
pletely overhauled and a Civil Service introduced in 
which government jobs were no longer a sinecure. 

In less than a year, this drastic program had changed 
the nation from an exploited land without a future into 
a going concern. More, it was a nation with its pride 
restored, with its democracy newly founded upon the 
rock of self-reliance. 


A self-made spokesman 


In the years that followed, Figueres might well have 
retired to obscurity, for ex-Presidents of Latin Amer- 
ican republics do not command too high a price on 
the world’s exchange. Instead, there came an increased 
stature, a time when his fame expanded beyond the 
borders of Costa Rica until he was as well known in 
certain circles of New York, Jerusalem and other 
capitals as in San José. 

He traveled indefatigably. He attended Latin Amer- 
ican conferences, spoke at Inter-American forums, lec- 
tured in American universities, went to Israel (“the 
country of the twenty-first century,” he called it), 
spoke on behalf of Israeli Bond Drives up and down 
the East coast of the US. Everywhere he went, in 
newspaper interviews, in speeches, in radio broad- 
casts, he hammered away at the goal which now ab- 
sorbed his mind and energies: a new relationship be- 
tween Latin American countries and the US based on 
equality and honesty. 

These were the themes he repeatedly drove home: 
> Latin America looks to the US for moral leader- 
ship in its struggle against the external pressures of 
communism and the internal threats of military dic- 
tatorship and government corruption. 

&> The US can help Latin America most effectively 
by paying fair prices for its raw materials. 

® Technical assistance and short-term loans must re- 
place the nineteenth-century method of development 
whereby a foreign company was able to control the 
whole economic life of a country. 

The bearer of a message from the rising nations of 
the south, Figueres had three priceless advantages in 
meeting his US audience. He was the only Latin 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The “Lost Lands” of Germany 
(gray) include East Prussia 
and area east of Oder and 
Neisse Rivers. Rich in agri 
culture, they also include in- 
dustrial wealth of the Silesian 
Basin, second only to the Ruhr. 


EUROPE’S 
FESTERING 
FRONTIER 





An old dilemma between East and West rises again on the Oder-Neisse line 


By WOLF von ECKART 


BERLIN 
roM the Baltic Sea in the north to Czechoslovakia 
185 miles to the south, the frontier between Ger- 
many and Poland runs along two rivers whose 
names mean bitterness and hatred to both countries 
the Oder and the Neisse. More than any other Euro- 
pean problem, this one has the explosive potentialities 
of an H-bomb; more than any other, it defies solution. 
And yet upon a settlement of this tragic frontier lasting 
peace in Europe will ultimately depend, for without it 
neither Germany nor Poland will ever be at rest. 

The Big Four came to grips with the problem of 
Poland’s frontiers at Yalta in January 1945. No fewer 
than seven of the eight plenary sessions with Stalin 
were devoted to the Polish question; the discussions 
proved fruitless. Unable to come to an agreement, the 
Western leaders reluctantly dropped the subject, hop- 
ing that time would somehow take care of it. 

Time—and the Soviets—did. While the West was 
busy giving ‘the coup de grace to Germany and Japan 
the Russian armies advancing on Berlin annexed for 
the USSR a slice of East Prussia around Kénigsberg 
and about half of prewar Poland, up to the Curzon 
Line. To compensate the Poles, Stalin promised the 
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Communist-led Polish government the quarter of pre- 
Hitler Germany east of the Oder and the Neisse 

Thus, from the Baltic seaport of Stettin to the bor 
ders of Czechoslovakia, the fateful frontier was drawn 
About all the Allies could do was to insist that the 
wholesale expulsion of the Germans from their homes 
which had already begun, be carried out in a “humane 
and orderly manner.” It was a futile gesture. 

The plains beyond the Oder and the Neisse are a 
prize that has been fought over for centuries. Vast 
but never monotonous, with deep forests, birch-ringed 
lakes and, in summer, the fragrance of blooming 
heather, they blend at the east into the rich, level 
lands of Poland and the Ukraine. Framed in the 
north by the Baltic Sea and in the south by the Sudeten 
Mountains, which rise to more than 5,000 feet in the 
Riesen Gebirge range, these provinces have no natural 
boundary to arrest the seesaw wanderings of Slavs 
and Germans. But Germans—now some ten million 





Wolf von Eckart, now a free-lance journalist in Washing 
ton, served as a wartime and postwar expert for the US 
State Department and Information Services in Germany 
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EUROPE’S FESTERING FRONTIER continued 


of them—have lived along the Baltic coast and in the 
Oder valley for hundreds of years. 

Their part of the plain, as the peacemakers of 
Versailles left it after elaborate plebiscites to de- 
termine ethnic boundaries, was about the size of 
Florida—considerably larger than the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Switzerland together. In the north, along 
the Vistula, it was divided after World War I by a 
strip of land called the Polish Corridor—Poland’s ac- 
cess to the sea. The Hanseatic port of Danzig was put 
under League of Nations control. 

The northern part of this area comprised the Ger- 
man provinces of Pomerania and East Prussia. Both 
are sandy, lonely regions with few large towns. Fishing 
and farming gave these lands a rustic character. Only 
Stettin, now a closely guarded Soviet naval base, 
Danzig and K®6nigsberg had populations of “more 
than 200,000. And even K6énigsberg, the largest city 
and the capital of East Prussia, had more cobblestone 
than asphalt pavements. Like most of the small towns 
and villages, it was little changed—until the bombs 
of World War II all but destroyed it—from the days 
when Kant preached his Categorical Imperative. 


Rich in Food and Industry 


Contrary to a widespread notion, only a relatively 
small portion of the Pomeranian and East Prussian 
lands were owned by the Junker land barons. Three- 
quarters of the farmland was in the hands of small 
and medium landholders. And sandy though the soil 
is, German statistics show it produced enough to 
feed fifteen million people—twice as much food as 
West Germany received under the US aid program. 

In addition to the agricultural lands of Pomerania 
and East Prussia, Germany lost half of the province 
of Brandenburg, the cradle of the Prussian state, and 
Silesia with its rich industrial basin. Politically, Si- 
lesia belonged to Prussia, which, incidentally, disap- 
peared from the map without any audible regrets 
from anyone, including the Prussians themselves. Si- 
lesia itself, on the other hand, is much eulogized in 
Germany. Silesians have always considered themselves 
different from other Germans. A close-knit group, 
even in exile they cling to their native customs. 

The Silesian steel furnaces, factories and coal mines 
ire among the most modern industries in Europe. 
They furnished a quarter of Germany’s total iron and 
steel output, 16 per cent of her coal, and a substantial 
quantity of machinery, textiles. china and paper. The 
main traffic artery for this ever expanding industrial 
production was the Oder River, which is linked by 
numerous canals in an intricate inland waterway cov- 
ering all Germany. Heavy barges carried coal and raw 
materials into Berlin, brought manufactured goods out, 
and finally connected with oceangoing freighters at 
Stettin. A canal linking the Black Sea to the Baltic via 
the Oder and the Danube was under construction, but 


was never finished because of the war. 
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At Yalta, Molotov insisted, as have both Communist 
and non-Communist Polish leaders ever since, that the 
transfer of the disputed territory constituted a return 
of “Poland's ancient frontiers in East Prussia and along 
the Oder.” According to Edward R. Stettinius, US 
Secretary of State at the time, President Roosevelt 
asked him how long ago these lands had been Polish. 
“Very long ago,” Molotov replied. FDR remarked that 
such reasoning might lead the British to ask for the 
return of the United States. Stalin ended the discussion 
by saying the Atlantic Ocean would prevent this. 

The fact is that Germans started to move into the 
lands as far eastward as the Lithuanian border some 
800 years before the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Like our immigrants, many migrated to es- 
cape the serfdom of medieval Germany. Others 
colonized the plains as defenders of the faith in Christ, 
although their behavior, particularly that of the arro- 
gant Teutonic Knights, was at times most unchristian. 

The Prussians started to build up the area in earnest 
after Poland was partitioned in a series of quick deals 
initiated in 1772 by Prussia’s Frederick the Great, Aus- 
tria’s Empress Maria Theresa, and Russia’s Empress 
Catherine, who received the major portion. The Prus- 
sian policy of permitting “everyone to enter heaven 
after his own fashion” attracted religious refugees from 
all of Europe—French Huguenots, Swiss Mennonites, 
and Austrian Protestants. These settlers as well as 
the indigenous Poles were rigidly “Germanized” when 
nationalism became fashionable a little later. The re- 
sult made it difficult for the victorious allies of World 
War I to give the newborn Polish nation access to the 
sea and also apply the principle of self-determination. 


Extermination and Deportation 


Hitler successfully played on the strongly national- 
ist feelings of the Germans east of the Oder. Although 
an Austrian, he was enormously popular with the East 
Germans, and his territorial aggrandizement was cli- 
maxed when he used the rankling issue of the Polish 
Corridor as his excuse to unleash World War II. When 
he and his Nazis got through with Poland, more than 
six million people, 17 per cent of her prewar popula- 
tion, had been exterminated. No wonder Germans east 
of the Oder fled in panic when the Russians came. 

The Red Army was followed by Polish Communist 
troops. Under the Polish occupation, the deportation 
of most of the remaining Germans began in earnest. 
Once more the cattle cars used by the Nazis moved 
human freight, Germans this time, starving, freezing, 
dying. The westward roads were cluttered with end- 
less lines of miserable humanity, carrying what was 
left of their belongings in clumsy bundles or pushing 
ridiculous little carts heaped with their worldly goods 

Of the ten million original residents only about 
1,500,000 remained, to register as ethnic Poles with 
the new authorities. They are known as “autoch- 
thons,” or original residents. Another million are re- 
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Former German port of Stettin now provides Poland with 


long-sought access to the sea, and Russia with super- 


ported to have been killed or deported to Russia. The 
7,500,000 who fled or were expelled make up the bulk 
of Germany's restless, resentful and politically unstabk 
Heimatlose’—the homeless people whose single aim 
is to regain their lost lands by whatever means. 
Behind the German refugees the Iron 


lanked down and there is little reliable information 


Curtain 


today on what is happening in their homeland. German 
refugee organizations, often more vociferous than a 
urate, report that because of underpopulation ind 
Communist bungling, the country is in a pitiable state 
war-damaged cities still in ruins, once fertile fields a 
sea of weeds, and formerly. thriving communities 
lapsed into ghost towns with new Polish names. Thi 
anti-Communist Polish Freedom Movement in London 
yn the other hand, asserts hopefully that with six 
million new settlers already there and more coming 
in, recovery is nearly complete. Actually, the West 
knows far more about what goes on in Kabinda, in the 
Belgian Congo, than across the bridge in Frankfurt on 
the Oder, fifty-five miles from Berlin. 

The Soviet fait accompli along the Oder and th« 
Neisse was more than an imperialist land grab. It was 
also a diabolically clever political maneuver. In the 
struggle for Germany, it gave the Soviets a trump 
card which the West is unable to match: the promis¢ 
to return German territory at the expense of Poland 


their 


Whether this would actually win Germany t 
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secret naval base on Baltic. Here the “Batory,” Poland's 


top-notch ocean liner, leaves her dock as Germans watch 


side or, at least, assure her neutrality is still an open 
question. It is certain, however, that no freely elected 
German government can accept the present Oder 
as final—and stay in office. On th 
other hand, if the West 
there is still no guarantee of 
settlement. F\ 


the east, Western statesmen would in 


Neisse | oundary 


supports Germanys « laim 
a pe iceful and lasting 
x by backing German border revisions 

vitably alienate 
the Poles, who hate the Germans even more than 
communism. Such support would force the Poles to 
look to the Soviets for prot cuon 


Compounding this dilemma is the 


trust of Western Europe, notably France, of any policy 


which would 


earm Germany before her territorial 


status is fully settled and cuaranteed. In 1939 th 
French showed littl nthusiasm about dving for 
Danzig Today they ire ven less disposed to risk be 


1 
ing drawn into a similar military 


1dventure by their 


prospective German comrades-in-arms. 


The least the West can do, some Europe ins Say 
to propose a plan for peaceful European cooperation 
, : - 
ilong the Oder, a sort of Silesian Schuman Plan, and 


commit the Germans to it. This would fit right in wit] 


Oder-Neiss« 


Chancellor Adenauer’s remark that the 


question can be resolved only in a Eu ypean frame 
work once Poland is free. It would encourage East 
Europeans much more than the specter of a stalemate 
which is about to be backed by German arm 








Margaret Hockin of UNESCO takes her “clinic” 





with her into the lraqi desert. 


A Day Off in Irag 


By DICKEY CHAPELLE 


r was. abort 
] American 


his day off 


Khadmia pre 


The pi ot g 
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itter the 


photographer said it was 
Margaret decided 

»bably I id tetanus. 
rap] s a Point Four 
leatherbound notebook 
i tl t p ket of his 
k He 1 defensively 
1 tl f women car 
} t ( heads j 
inshine out 
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lq irters \ ] 
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east of Baghdad. Headquarters was 
a group of yellow brick buildings 
called Kilometer 29, because of its 
position on the canal which had 
turned this desert into farmland five 


years ago 
From one of the smaller buildings 
after the photog: ipher had left, there 


came the murmur of two women’s 
voices. The first voice belonged to an 
Arab woman stretched on a_ plaid 
blanket folded on the yellow tile 


floor. Her patched print dress and 


her two black scarves lay in a heap 


near her head. Her dusty black abba 


was draped modestly around her 
brown legs and up over one thin 
shoulder. From the hollow of her 
shoulder almost to the armpit was a 
draining wound from an abcess. the 
size of an egg. 

Her high voice was repeating in 
Arabic, “May I be a sacrifice to you 

. may Allah will for you peace and 
good health 
you pain. ... 


may my pain spare 
* 

The other voice was Margaret’s— 
Margaret Hockin of Truro, Nova Sco- 
tia, now from uNEscO, Paris, here as a 
teacher of fundamental home econom 
ics. Margaret was kneeling beside the 
sufferer, a white enameled pan of hot 
boric acid solution dripping onto her 
vellow cotton dress. 

“Now this is going to hurt a little 
..+ TL can't help it . . . oh, you've been 
brave, mother, you've been brave,” 
and she laid a sponge of soaking cot- 
ton gently on the wound. 

“There, that’s the last one for to- 
day, the last one, I said. It’s all over 
now. Rest, mother, don’t try to get up 
right away. Rest.” 

But the farm woman began to dress 
at once in silence, then padded bare- 
foot to the door. She had just gone 
when the door opened again. 


T was a moon-faced Arab farm boy 
I in his teens with a checkered head 
scarf and a tattered gray jacket over 
his grass-stained nightshirt. The sweat 
ran into his eyes as he stuttered in 
Arabic, and he wiped it away with a 
corner of his scarf. He gestured out 
over the stoop of the house. 
the 
were three people—a weathered farm 
woman in black burlap carrying a sal 


Standing in white sunshine 


low, undiapered baby with a silver 
anklet, and a little girl. The girl was 
standing on one leg like a pelican, 
holding a tan burlap abba around 
herself with clenched fists. 

Margaret pulled a straight wooden 
chair into the hallway and motioned 
the family in. The old woman came 
first, and sank into a corner on the 
floor, her black garments falling in a 
The 
stepped down from the stoop, lifted 


wide circle around her. boy 
the little girl in his arms and set her 
upright on the wooden chair. Then 
he went out. 

The little girl sighed and relaxed, 
and the abba fell away from her legs. 
One stuck out almost straight from the 
knee. Thigh, ankle and foot 


swollen to three times their 


were 


normal 
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size. Her eyes were glazed and she 


let the flies settle on her pale face, 
with its four blue tattooed dots, with- 
out brushing them off. 

“Farouk!” Margaret called. 

A curly-haired young man in a 
rumpled sport shirt and blue wash 
slacks appeared behind her. He was 
Farouk David Khalal, an Iraqi on 
leave from the US Information Serv- 
ice offices in Baghdad, where he cata- 
logued classical music. He was serving 
as interpreter to the Point Four pho- 
tographer. 

“I know I ought not to have a man 
here while I examine this girl,” Mar- 
garet began apologetically. “But do 
you think it would be all right if you 


interpreted for me?” 


AROUK stayed. The old woman did 
object. As for the child, she did 
not even look up when she was spoken 
to; the old 
questions. 


woman answered the 
Khadmia,” Farouk 
pointing to the girl, “and here is her 
granny with her. It was Abdul, of her 
tribe, who brought them here. They 


“This is said, 


are serfs—no, you call them share- 
croppers—of a sheikh. A little boy of 
the tribe told them that you help sick 
people. They have been walking all 
morning to get here. But it was slow 


because Abdul had to carry Khadmia.” 


Two huge tears slowly streaked 
down Khadmia’s cheeks. Margaret’s 
cotton swab had uncovered a _ two- 


inch slash in the little girl’s foot. It 
was old, unhealed. 

“How did it happen?” Margaret 
asked crisply. 

From the harvest, was the grand 
mother’s answer. Farmers’ children al 
ways cut their feet on the stubble. 

Aside to Farouk said 
quietly: 


Margaret, 


“Perhaps Khadmia has been beaten, 
ind her grandmother does not want to 
admit it.” 

Margaret looked outside to be sure 
there was no man on the porch who 
“Ask her.” 


grandmother 


could overhear: 
The 


turbed. No, no one had ever 


seemed undis 
beaten 
the child. She was a good girl, twelve 
years old now, old enough to be use- 
ful in the fields 

Margaret was resigned for the mo- 
ment. “All right, all right—just try to 
explain to Khadmia how to keep this 
thermometer under her tongue.” 
‘Ask Granny how 
she thinks the child began to be sick.” 


' ; 
She tried again 
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Granny looked surprised. Farouk 
translated her answer: “Who knows? 
It was the will of Allah.” 

Margaret withdrew the thermometer 
ind read it twice to be sure she was 
not mistaken. Then she turned to Fa 
rouk. “We 


home nursing tricks,” she said. “Looks 


can’t treat this by any 
like tetanus.” 

Chere was silence for a minute. Fa- 
rouk did not translate, and Margaret 
seemed not to notice. 

“Would 
post office anc 
pital in Kut? They have the only am 


bulance in the 


you mind going over to the 


1 telephoning the hos 


province. It’s only 
twenty miles from here. If the driver 


leaves at once, she should get there 


before dark.” 


] 


Farouk nod ] 


} +} 


ae 


ind ope nec ne 
door. Off to the northeast the moun- 
tains of the Iranian frontier shim- 


mered in the heat like mirages. Slowly, 
Farouk walked down the settlement’s 
one street of sun-baked mud toward 
the one-room post office. As he sought 


the narrow strip of shade alongside a 


t 
I 


small building, a head bobbed up at 


the window. It was the photographer, 


Tony. 

mail?” 

Farouk explained his errand 
“Well,” Tony grumbled, “I couldn’t 


sleep anyway. Come on, let’s ride 


“Going tor 


bus.” 
“Ride bus?” 


“Tt’s American slang. I used to cover 





Bellevue in New York, and that’s what 


the internes call riding the hospital 
umbulance,” explained Tony. He 
pointed toward the green jeep truck 
parked outside. The fading stencil on 


the tail gate read: TECH COOP ADMIN 


BAGHDAD 


“IT mean, let’s take the truck—it’s 
technic il issistance t} it’s wa ted. 
isn’t it?—and drive the ttle gi to 
he hospital. Yel \ 


get going’). 


FEW minutes later, Marg 


Khadmia, and her family wer 
all gathered around the truck. 7 
was busy bl wing up an all mattress 
stamped US NAVY 
“She'll be better off lying dow 
on this in the back of the truck 
gasped between puffs 


Farouk led the 


] | | 1 } 
ind sought out Abdul, who had 
pa iently mm his hee ‘ Tl the 


srandmother 


squatting 


shade of the house He ¢ xp] Line | that 
Khadmia needed a real doctor 


Abdul answered that she could 1 
go to Kut without someone from tl 
tribe to rccompany her. Granny | | 

. . 
to stay with the baby SO he Abdul 


would ) ilong | irouk nodded iD 


} 


sently. The grandmother listened ii 


passive ly. Then she turned and st 
icross the fields 


lifted Khadmia nt the 


ed off 
Abdul 
Hoor of the truck 


Now, baby, lie down with 





Khadmia props he rself upright 


and tries to stretch her swollen | 








» 
* 


foot—this way,” Tony motioned. But 
Khadmia only whimpered and sat up 
right, clutching a post at the back of 
the truck with both hands. There was 
a spate of talk between Abdul and 
Farouk. 

“She is too old to lie down where 
a man can see her. It is shameful for 
her to do so,” Farouk explained. 
doubled the 
mattress over in a corner. “All right, 
then let Abdul sit here. She can lean 


on him and rest her leg straight out.” 


4 ese road was a pair of deep tire 
ruts in the earth shoveled up to 


make the irrigation canal. It was ten 


The photographer 


feet above the surrounding desert, and 
in many places less than ten feet wide. 
Today the sun glared right into 
Tony’s eyes, and he saw only ruts and 
bumps. He had meant to drive very 
slowly, but he was nagged by the 
thought that there might not be much 
time before Khadmia’s jaws began to 
tighten—if Margaret’s diagnosis was 
right. He shaded his eyes to look into 
the rear vision mirror; little Khad- 
mia’s cheeks were already wet with 
tears from the pain of the jouncing. 
By watching her reaction to differ- 
ent speeds he discovered that Khadmia 
cried least at about ten miles an hour. 
Shifting gears every thirty seconds on 
the high-silled culverts, he held the 
needle at “10.” 


with strain. 


His face grew white 


It seemed like days before the 
the Kut brick 
horizon. Tony 


leaning smokestack of 
factory smudged the 


dodged a pothole as he turned off the 





From the road to Kut, which runs through the desert 


alongside the irrigation canal, can be seen a low mud 
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Dickey Chapelle and her husband, 
Anthony, traveled through India and 
the Middle East for two years as an 
official photographer-team for the US 
Point Four program. They took the 
pictures which illustrate this story. 





canal road, and winced as Khadmia 
cried out. And then he was beeping 
and bulling the truck into the bazaar 
where the Iraqi physician to whom 
Margaret sent her “patients” had his 
clinic. 

Abdul climbed down over the tail 
Khadmia_ had 
hopped across the truck, then lifted 
her across his shoulder. The four 
began a hasty climb up the long flight 
of blue stone steps leading to the 
doctor's office. 


gate, waited until 


HE tile-floored waiting room with 
te rattan furniture was a mosaic of 
suffering: men in Eastern dress, men 
in Western dress, and men in ragged 
bits of both. They waited quietly, some 
seated, some squatting on their heels. 
With Tony in the lead, Khadmia’s de- 
liverers picked their way through the 
crowded waiting room to the doctor's 
office. 

This was Dr. Fadhil al-Saidi, phy- 
sician to the seven thousand school- 
children of the province. He held out 
his hand. 

Farouk and Tony, both speaking at 
once, cut short his greeting. When 
they had finished, he nodded, took 
Khadmia into an alcove, and returned 


several minutes later, his face grave. 


“No, it’s not tetanus,” he said. “But 
it will be what you laymen call blood 
poisoning unless we treat her with 
antibiotics right away. Did you know 
that we have them here now, quite a 
lot of them?” He smiled. “We will 
take her to the hospital tonight. By to- 
morrow morning, I am sure we can 
save her leg. Now wait, I must tell 
the man from her tribe.” And he 
motioned to Abdul, who was waiting 
just outside the door, to come into 
his office. 

The doctor began talking; first, he 
looked up surprised, then he became 
emphatic, finally coaxing. 

Abdul’s expression did not change. 
He simply interrupted over and over 
again with a few short sentences in 
Arabic, always ending with “La” 
(No). Farouk turned to Tony. 

“She’s not going to the hospital,” 
he said flatly. “She cannot stay in 
the same city with Abdul away from 
her tribe.” 

“But she will lose her leg!” Tony 
exploded. “And she may die.” 

“She can’t stay,” Farouk translated 
Abdul’s edict. 

The American was angry now. “You 
tell him,” he said slowly, “that I won't 
drive her back over that road to die.” 

It was perfectly quiet in the office. 
Then the doctor turned toward the 
photographer. 

“Please,” he said gently, “I must 
ask you to try to understand, I know 
it is difficult. 

“Abdul understands that Khadmia 
may die if she is not permitted 
to go to the hospital here. But 


village like the one Khadmia lived in. Here live the 
Bedouin sharecroppers who farm the irrigated land 
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she is betrothed to him. They are 
not yet married. And it would be 
better for her to die than to break 
a law of the tribe, and live. 

“The tribe trusts no witness but 
its own people. There is no one in 
Kut who could testify that al 
though Khadmia and Abdul re 
mained a night away from the 
tribe together, they did not 
stay together. So if Khadmia re- 
mains here, and we cure her, she 
can never go back. Unless, of 
course, her father kills Abdul.” 


EN minutes later, they were 

back in the truck again. By 
now the sun was low and the gray 
shadows hid the bumps until it 
was too late to slow down for 
them, even at ten miles an hour. 
A few miles out of town, Abdul 
signaled to stop. 

In Arabic he asked Farouk if 
the foreigner would like to take 
a short cut. Farouk said bella (by 
all means). 

Abdul explained that Khadmia’s 
village lay only a short distance 
off the canal road well before 
Kilometer 29. The truck could 
reach it before dark, he promised. 
And the desert was far smoother 
than the road. 

Khadmia whimpered again. The 
truck nosed into the desert. Min- 
ute after minute it ground through 
sand and desert brush. The road 
disappeared across the fading 
horizon. The desert was now pear] 
gray in the dying light. There was 
no village to be seen, but Abdul 
insisted that they were approach 
ing it. He directed the truck in a 
wide circle. Tony objected. Abdul 
said they must, because only a 
horse could go direct. 

Abdul, a true Bedouin, had read 
the first evening stars correctly. 
Presently a clutter of mud huts 
ind black goats’-hair tents ap 
peared over the desert’s rim. 

Now they came to the edge of 
a sea of tough wild grass. Abdul 
muttered that this was as far as 
the truck could go; he would 
carry Khadmia the remaining tew 
hundred yards. He dropped from 
the truck, lifted Khadmia clear 
ind put her over his shoulder. 
Chen, slowly, without a backward 
glance, he began to pick his way 
unsteadily between the clumps of 


grass toward the village. 
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POCKET-SIZE REPUBLIC 
IS OUT OF POCKET 


oor but shrewd San Marino, the 
Pp world’s tiniest and oldest republic, 
has just refused a British war damage 
offer of £26,000 ($75,400) rather 
than compromise its “rightful claim to 
compensation. 

The Republic, a 58-square-mile 
mountain enclave inside Italy a few 
miles west of the Adriatic, has been 
on the financial rocks ever since the 
close of World War Il. The annual 
deficit has reached 500 million lire 
($700,000)—San Marino has a cus- 
toms union with Italy and uses Italian 
currency—and neither the two Cap- 
tain-Regents of the republic, Mariano 
Ceccoli and Domenico Morgante, not 
any other state employee, has seen a 
government paycheck for months. 

The dispute with Britain originated 
in World War II, when, on June 26 
1944, Allied planes dropped 243 
bombs on the Republic's territory, kill 
ing 63 persons and destroying 203 
houses. 

After the war, through the good of- 
fices of Switzerland and the Vatican, 
San Marino presented a bill for 732 
million lire ($1,125,000) to both the 
United States and Great Britain, since 
it didn’t know the nationality of the 
Allied raiders. Washington answered, 
“Okay. why don’t vou apply to Lon 
‘All right 
let the Yanks pay.” Finally it was 
established that the attack had been 
carried out by the RAF. The British 
found San Marino’s bill a trifle stiff 
and refused payment. 

San Marino sought to bring the is 
sue before the World Court, but that 


don?” and London replied 


tribunal politely declined the case. As 
the Regents bad!y needed those 732 
million lire, they addressed a message 
to Queen Elizabeth asking her to in 
tervene personally with Prime Min 
hurchill and see that San 
Marino got its 
letter never reached Her M iyesty 
Finally, the Grand Council—the Re 


public’s parliament—cut the claim to 


ister ( 


deserts. Somehow the 


437.5 million lire. Britain countered 
by offering the £26,000 (not much 
more than t cents on the dollar 

which Financial Secretary Gino Gia 


comini refused on February 10. 


rhe transformation of Italy into a 
Republic has dried up what was once 
a major source of revenue. This was 
the bestowal of San Marinese nobility 
—which carried with it the title of 
“Patrician’—on _ foreigners, mostly 
Italians, whose distinguished service 
to the Republic was backed up by sub 
stantial cash contributions. 

The remaining major foreign ex 
change source is the sale of stamps 
When the customs and currency union 
went into effect, San Marino cannily 
kept its own postal system, knowing 
that fanatic philatelists would buy 
new issues as fast as the engravers 


and printers could turn them out. 


HE only new source of revenue to 
MD hich the Republic can look is 
Rome, which pays San Marino 90 mil- 
lion lire annually under the customs 
agreement. But the chances are not 
bright, for in 1952, Italy was asked to 
increase the sum to 200 million lire 
and turned the request down flat 

Three vears before, San Marino had 
deeply irked the Italian government 
when it permitted a Balkan adven 
turer, appropriately named Maxim 
Maximus, to open a gambling casino 
Premier De _ Gasperi launched a 
veritable cold war against the Re 
blockade, _ police 
cordon, and blacklisting of all Italian 


public 


economik 


gamblers visiting the casino. The rou 


lette wheels of Signor Maximus were 


not oiled against such odds, and be- 
fore long the casimos gran | salon vas 
converted into a gymnasium 

In addition R me ] oks Idly mn 
San Marino because ever since 1945 
the little republic is been too f 


the Left. In 1952 it again elected a 
Grand Council which, by Wester 
standards, couldn't be called anvthing 
but Communist, and it remains an 
ideological eyesore to Christian Der 
crati Italy 

So the San Marinese cannot | 


for generous subventions from Rom« 


On the other hand, their country ) 
small—one-sixth the area of New York 
Citvy—that they will pr bably have t 
wait a long while before anyone 
Moscow even notices it in the atl 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMMA GENE HALL 


Crowded on their rocky islands, the Japanese 
must go down to the seas around them for food. 
From a dense coastal fringe of little fishing vil- 
lages like Kamogawa (right) have come shrewd 
seamen for the Imperial Navy of the past and the 
growing merchant fleet of today. Those who re- 
main behind in Kamogawa still draw their whole 
livelihood from salt water in a more direct and 


primitive way—afloat in trawlers, seine-netting 


alongshore together, diving alone from the rocks. 
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Muffled against the weather, 


coral dawn. The men never 
omen on thre boats 
they offend the 


ldes and brin bad luck 





No taboo keeps young girls 


from diving for abalone as 















their grandmothers did. 
They stay down for almost 
five minutes: the tub the y 


carry Hoats wer the spot. 


crew puts fon 









Behind Nehru’s 


As a“great power’ rising in the 





oO MANY Americans, India’s foreign policy seems 

almost as contrary and frustrating as that of the 

USSR. It is perhaps even harder to understand, 
since the USSR is generally acknowledged to be an 
alien and hostile power, while India has always been 
considered a friend of the West. In the last two years, 
some major Indian moves have been so opposite to US 
purposes that this traditional estimate has been revised 
by part of the public, to the accompaniment of charges 
that India is “playing the Communist game.” 

This suspicion and bafflement among Americans 
stems from the apparent contradictions in Indian pol- 
icy. In Korea, India has insisted on strengthening the 
authority of the UN, and on compromising all possible 
issues between the US and the Soviet bloc; yet, in her 
own “cold war” with Pakistan over the disputed prov- 
ince of Kashmir, India has tried to limit UN juris- 
diction, and delayed a compromise for years. When 
Indian Communists launched a campaign of violence 
in 1948, Nehru’s answer was harsh, effective police 
action; yet India shows an attitude of tentative for- 
bearance toward Communist disorder on the interna- 





tional scene. Not only has India flatly refused to join 
any US-sponsored defense system against Communist 
aggression, but currently Nehru is doing his best to pre- 
vent Pakistan from joining. This conflict has brought 
Indian-US relations to their most outspoken crisis yet. 


Such clashes have become a regular feature of the 
relations between the two countries since World War 
II, much to the surprise of many Americans. For until 
1947 their few contacts had been consistently, even 
sentimentally, friendly. India, still a colony, and the 
United States, with its limited role in world affairs, 





shared a belief in fundamental political values. They 
both approached international politics from a highly 
moralistic point of view which gave them a sense of 
spiritual affinity and of superiority over other nations. | 

The war changed their status, and with it their 
happy relations. With freedom to the one, and with 


: world leadership to the other, came responsibilities | 
Anti-US parade, a mile long, is staged in New Delhi which shocked them out of their state of international 
by ruling Congress party to protest arms aid to Pakis- innocence. Thev are now forced into a kind of interna- | 
t ind endorse Nel idependence of the West. tional behavior fundamentally distasteful to both— 
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determined by the system of sovereign states to which 
they belong and which they help maintain. In such a 
system foreign policy becomes an unending quest for 
national security to which every other consideration, 
moral or material, is subordinated. The need to guar- 
antee the nation’s survival makes expediency, based on 
self-interest, the determinant in the actions of nations. 
The inconsistencies, contradictions, and even hostili- 
ties, which Indians and Americans discover in each 
other's foreign policy will disappear if classified under 
the heading of “self-interest.” 

Their rivalries and suspicions could be reduced to 
almost nothing were the relations between the two 
countries confined merely to issues arising directly be- 
tween them. But in the pursuit of their aims, both 
India and the US are now applying pressure in ex 
panding spheres of interest which overlap. With the 


development of the cold war and the entanglement in 
it of almost all issues, their position with regard to each 


other is governed by their position in the world. 
The Guiding Rule: “India First!” 


There are those—mostly in the Occident—who do not 
recognize that the very nature of international politics 
is the cause of Indian-American friction. They main 
tain that the reason why India has not moved into the 
Western camp is to be found in her Asian ideology 

Unfortunately, the struggle for enough power to 
guarantee national survival leaves little room for the 
application of higher values and beliefs; it forces all 
nations, whatever their culture, into a common pattern 
of international action. Moreover, few Indian leaders 
are bound by the narrow limits of a specific culture 
they have cosmopolitan minds. Indeed, the roots of 
India’s nationalism and of her political system lie in 
the Western-dominated nineteenth century especially 
in its materialistic aspects, and not in some unspoiled 
Indian culture of the distant past 


Indian nationalism, while affected in a general way 


by its environment, is today manifesting itself in the 


same forms in which nationalism is to be found am 


where else in the world. Nehru himself expressed the 
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Foreign Policy 


East, India disputes our right to defend Asia By WERNER LEVI 


essence of modern nationalism in a foreign policy de 
bate: “I am on my side, and on nobody else's. 

Nehru’s frank statement also describes the essence 
of India’s neutral, or (as the Indians prefer to call it 
“independent” foreign policy. They dislike the term 
“neutrality” because it suggests reluctance to take a 
stand or to act, which is certainly not characteristic 
of Indian foreign policy. Indian statesmen are more 
forthright in their statements, and more lavish with 
praise or criticism, than are most of their foreign col- 
leagues. And India is actively, even boldly, pursuing 
her goals, which are freedom, peace, and plenty 

The basic reason why India has chosen an independ 
ent policy to achieve these goals is simple: Indians feel 
that India is a big power. This feeling is based, not on 


India’s material strength today—“We are not 


strong 
enough to play fast and loose with other countries 
Nehru remarked last December—but on moral strength 
Indians draw thei moral confidence from a not un 
realistic estimate of their country’s international signifi 
cance. India’s millions make her the second largest 


n the world, and by far the most important 


country 
of the new Asian states freed from colonial rule after 
World War II. Here is one of the world’s oldest and 
most creative cultures. As a great power, albeit still in 
the making India already claims the right to make hei 
own judgments and decisions in world affairs. Indians 
guard this right all the more jealously since, as a new 
ly independent state, India has not had her position 
in the world confirmed by history; it must be estab 
lished in the years to come amid intense competition 
Indians. therefore, have their own ideas about the 


country $s needs its specia I rhe in South Asia its re 
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Nehru’s Foreign Policy continued 


lations with other states. These ideas do not necessarily 
dovetail with those of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, or any other country to which India is, after all! 
of only secondary importance. India’s attachment to 
one of the two camps in the cold war would pred 
termine her course of action regardless of her speci i 
interests in any given situation. Consequently, Indians 
feel that only an independent policy can satisfy thei 
requirements as a great power. Besides, as Nehru once 
pointed out, neither America’s nor Russia’s foreign 
policy has been so spectacularly successful that every 
body should wish to follow it. 

In charting their own independent course 
have a number of motives. Above all, they 
keep their country out of wat! In their opinion 
delicate but stable balancin 


7 ‘} ark 
has created an “area of peace trom which % 


og ot 


forces in South 


ing outside influences must be banned—afte 
ion of the Monroe Doctrine. The effect of 
area, they hope, will be to maintain peace not 


in South Asia, but in the world. For, so Nehru arg 


recently, if there were “a perfect and ibsolute 
sion into these two groups all over the world 


war would be “terribly near, and would take place.’ 


In Indian eves the American plan to supply Pakistar 


with arms will not only bring strife to a now p ef 


1 
I 


area, but defeat its avowed purpose o 


munist expansion. It will rekindle the conflict betwee 
India and Pakistan. It will thereby widen the opp 
tunities for communism, since India may feel oblig 


to use her meager resources tor rearmament inst 


of social improvement. It will involve Paki 
US-USSR struggle and, in Nehru’s wor 
possibility of world war “right up to our doors.” 
The difference of views on arms for 


from the more fundamental differ 





¢@ ASIA AS NEHRU SEES IT 


The Indian subcontinent is the central 

Asia, commanding all east-west land routes s 
the Himalaya Mountains. Although India is semi-di 
tached by great seas on either side. her northern terri 
tory is interlocked with Nepal, Burma, and Pakistan 
like a jigsaw puzzle. In the disputed province of Kas] 


7 ) j 
mir this is a hostile intimacy: Indian and Pakist 


armies tace ear h other acros ad Six year-old truce 
boundary dotted line , Only the wast hiufter thre 
Himalayas separates India from the overwhelmi 
Communist mass of Siberia and China. Ne 

has occupied the former “no-man’s 

joint ¢ hinese-Soviet devel pment 

could bring effective Communist 


pe wu 
the Indian border along the old carava 
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and Indian evaluations of the Communist danger. This 
is another powerful motivating force behind the inde- 
pendent policy. Among Indians, the conviction is wid 

spread that the threat of communism to South Asia is 
not military; rather, it lies in the economic weakness 
of the region. While New Delhi is as anxious to contain 
communism as Washington is, the Indian government 
believes that the proper way to do so is by demon 
strating to Asians the superiority of social democracy 
over communism. This, say Indian leaders, can be done, 
not by arms pacts but by keeping the area out of the 


cold war and devoting all its resources to economic 


progress during “one generation of peace.” 

Should these calculations prove wrong, should war 
come to Asia, an independent policy would at least 
enable India to b\OOSE her allies. There is no sense im 
putting all you rgs into one basket, Nehru reminded 
one audience amid applause. And, during an election 


campaign in February, he countered accusations of 


fence-sitting by assuring his listeners that India would 
sit there as long as she found it comfortable. “Any- 
how,” he said, “we aren't going to be ordered about.” 

Nehru’s quips re ippe ils to emotion as well as Trea- 
son. They cater to the extraordinary sensitivity toward 
inv semblance of outside control which Indians de- 
veloped during their struggle for freedom. By stress- 
ing freedom of choice and action, Nehru is making a 
skillful psychological play on the internal political 


zrounds he knows so well. For, while his foreign poli- 


cv commands support it home, it is not unchallenged. 


Communists naturally charge that it follows the or- 
ders of Wall Street (the government usually ignores 
their criticism). Some businessmen and _ intellectuals 
would prefer more outspoken cooperation with the 


West. Socialists favor Indian sponsorship of a Third 
Force in South Asia. Hindu extremists call for mort 


defiance of the Moslem states. even at the price of 


close ties with Communist countries, if the United 
States helps Pakistan. Were Nehru to favor one side 
or the other, he would provoke stronger resistance 
from some of these ¢ Ups. At present the opposition 
finds it difficult to attack effectively a policy in which 


inde pt nde nce represe¢ nted to the peopl as one ot 


the fruits of their struggle for freedom. 


4 Leader Needs Followers 


Another Impo lerable but none the less real mo- 
tive behind the ind pendent policy is the desire among 
nanv Indians to make their country a leading nation 
n Asia. This ambition, rooted in a desire for powel 

| prestige t laimed tor the diplomatic 

d. But it has been « yspicuous In the statements 

f prominent Indians for the past seventy years 
hankeri I ] lership is sti ngthened by an 
wareness of t ssityv for it 1f an ndependent poli 


cy is to be realized. Were India surrounded by states 
involved in the cold war, her independence would 
quickly become not-so-splendid isolation. To avoid 
this, India must show her neighbors that an independ- 
ent policy is both possible and desirable. Moreover, 
unless India can keep them on the same path, there 
can be no “area of peace.” Hence Nehru’s appeal, oc- 
casionally backed by pressure, to all neighboring coun- 
tries, all countries of Asia, to share India’s attitude. 

Lest this be interpreted in Asia as a bid for domina- 
tion, Nehru last December told the Indian Parliament 
that “we have had far too much leadership in this 
world.” He stated, somewhat ambiguously, that India 
was acting under “the compulsion of events. ... It 
was no particular desire of ours to play a big part in 
international affairs . . . but circumstances were such 
that we could not escape that responsibility. And year 
after vear our responsibilities have grown.” 

There is much truth in Nehru’s description, but In- 
dia has also helped history along. Not all of India’s 


Nehru’s “area of peace” splits 





Garlands for Pakistani Prime Minister Mohammed Ali 
left), as he arrives at New Delhi airport, symbolize 


Nehru’s effort to include his neighbor in the Indian 
bloc. The two have met repeatedly to discuss Kashmir. 


ictions can be traced to a desire for primacy, but they 
usually enhance her position in Asia if only as a sec- 
ondary effect, and sometimes they imply a clear bid 
for leadership. This is most apparent in India’s atti- 
tude toward the international organization of Asia. 

Ever since the First World War, Indians have cher- 
ished the idea of an Asian union with India as its pivot. 
They thought that the chance to realize this dream 
had come with freedom in 1947. Enthusiastically, In- 
dia assembled the first All-Asian Relations Conference 
in Delhi. Every Asian state was represented, but to 
no lasting effect. Indians learned that an Asian or- 
ganization was impractical because Asia was not a unit. 
Their common struggle against imperialism and racism 
had given the Asian countries a sense of solidarity, but 


it was not strong enough to overcome their diversities. 
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At the conference, India competed with Nationalist 
China for prominence. The Middle Eastern countries 
—oriented toward the Mediterranean rather than 
toward Asia—showed no interest in the proceedings. 
The small states of Southeast Asia were afraid that 
India or China would dominate any formal organiza- 
tion. A later Asian conference, called by India in 1949 
to help Indonesia in her struggle against the Nether- 
lands, was frustrated by the same difficulties, aggra- 
vated by the growing intensity of the cold war. 

Since 1949, India has made more modest attempts 
to link the countries of South and Southeast Asia. 
Nehru has stated that he was not thinking “in terms 
of India as the leader of Southeast Asia or dominating 
this region, but rather as cooperating with other coun- 
tries in building up a common sphere of action.” To 
some extent he has achieved this by fostering close 
and continual contacts among the countries of the re- 
gion, and by supporting the Colombo Plan of the 
British Commonwealth for the economic development 


along the Kashmir battle line 





Guns for the Women’s Defense Corps in Kashmir, here 
beiny reviewed by Nehru, show his determination to 
protect at all costs India’s interests in the strategic prot 
ince where Indian and Pakistani troops clashed in 1947. 


of Southeast Asia. As a result, India can usually count 
on her policies being supported by Burma, Ceylon, 
and Indonesia, and often by other countries such as 
Afghanistan. These nations have shown they are will- 
ing members of the “area of peace” by backing India’s 
protests against US arms aid to Pakistan 

India’s ties with the Middle East are looser, though 
no less friendly. Attempts to commit the Moslem coun 


tries to membership in the “area of peace” have been 


less successful than in Southeast Asia—notwithstanding 
Egypt's sympathy with the current Indian objections 
to arms for Pakistan. The closest India has come to re- 
ilizing her ideal in the Near East is the coordination 
1f policies in the United Nations achieved by the Asian 
Arab bloc. And this combination of states is not a true 


bloc”; rather, it is a limited understanding that they 
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will consult and cooperate on specific UN issues in 
which colonialism is a major factor. 

In order to preserve the “area of peace” which is 
vital to her independent policy, India has steadily 
resisted any attempt to draw other Asian nations into 
an organization in which India was not guaranteed 
an influential role, or in which cold war “combatants 
would be members. Hence India opposes a Pacific 
defense pact, in which Asian nations would be joined 
by other states stronger, possibly, than India (such 
as the US), and certainly more committed to the cold 
war (such as Australia and New Zealand). In 1950 
India blocked all progress at the Baguio conference in 
the Philippines, where South and Southeast Asian na 
tions, together with Australia, considered forming a 
“non-Communist” bloc to operate within the UN. 

Now India is agitating furiously against a Middle 
East defense system, or at least against Pakistan's mem 
bership in it. Nehru gladly accepted the proposal by 
Ceylon for a conference on neighboring South Asian 
states (including Pakistan) to meet at Colombo in 
April to discuss “problems of mutual concern.” Pres- 
sure will undoubtedly be put on Pakistan to keep 
aloof from the Middle East defense system and to a 
cept an Indian substitute. Characteristically, this is 
network of mutual non-aggression pacts among South 


Asian states which would strengthen the “peace area 


Independence in the Limelight 


The lone determination which India shows in Asia 
is dramatized in the United Nations. 

Indians regard this truly international forum as an 
excellent showplace to demonstrate the feasibility and 
usefulness of independent decisions by every nation 
Madame Pandit expressed this conviction when sh 
said: “We shall offer our support to, or withhold it 
from, the proposals that come before the members 
solely in the light of our judgment of the merits of th 
case in question.” The late Sir Benegal Rau added that 
“a country might make mistakes but, even if it stood 
alone, it would be reassuring to the world to realiz 
its integrity and its freedom to act as it thought right 
By her voting record India proves that these are not 
empty words, that her decisions are not determined by 
those of other, more powerful nations. 

India feels obliged to emphasize her independenc: 
in this international body because she claims that Asia 


must speak for Asian 


India’s claim to a seat 


1S underrepresented, that she 
nations other than herself ( viz 


rT 


at the Korean peace conterence ), ind be use sh 
hopes to encourage other members to behave similarl 


The larger the 


dia’s opinion, might be the UN's contribution to peac 


independent vote, the greater, in In 


The reasoning behi id India’s independent policy 


shows Nehru to be neither “dreamer” nor “idealist 
but a calculating statesman. His calculations may tur 
out to be right or wrong, but they are based on Ind 


interests in the world of powel politics is seen f1 
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New Delhi. From that perspective careful maneuvering 
between the great powers still seems to be the most 
desirable course, both for India’s security and for 
pointing an alternative road to peace. What looks like 
veering from one side to the other merely shows the 
determined independence of the helmsman. Guided 
by Indian interests, India is not siding with one or 
the other power as issues arise, but simply taking her 
own stand, which may happen to coincide with the 
stand of another power. 


With Communism, “It’s Wait and See” 


Independence of action does not mean, of course, 
that India can ignore the policies of other nations, 
especially those of the United States, Soviet Russia, 
and Communist China. India has learned, as has the 
US, that foreign policy is as much reaction as action. 
The Indian government's and people's conception of 
the nature and background of American and Com- 
munist policies naturally affects the position they 
themselves take. 

Leading Indian statesmen have shown full under- 
standing of the Communist danger within India, and 
utter repugnance to Communist political practices in- 
side Russia and China. But their recognition of the 
nature of communisr does not commensurately affect 
their relations with Communist countries or their in- 
terpretation of Communist international behavior. 
While there is a great deal of anxiety over future Com- 
munist moves in Asia, there is also a wish for good- 
neighborly relations. Communist foreign policy is not 
considered to be different in its sources and motiva- 
tions from that of any other form of government. 
India reacts to the USSR and Red 
China just as she would to any other country. China’s 


Consequently 


actions are regarded as the expression of nationalism, 
preferably Asian nationalism, rather than communism. 
China's intervention in Korea and her occupation of 
Tibet are explained largely as security measures rather 
than imperialist expansion, although both moves are 
condemned as illegal aggression. The government of 
Mao Tse-tung is approached as a sovereign, independ- 
ent government, fully supported by the Chinese peo- 
ple, which should not be driven into dependence upon 
the USSR by isolating it from the rest of the world. 

Contributing toward a benevolent interpretation of 
Russian and Chinese foreign policy is the simple ele- 
ment of geography. The vast bulk of Communist Asia 
presses down on a thousand miles of India’s northern 
border, while aid from the democratic world is thou 
sands of miles away 

\ more potent factor is the fascination of many In 
dians, especially young people, with the Communist 
experiment and its ultimate fate. Throughout their 
existence, the USSR and, later, Red China have under- 
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stood how to make themselves and Communist doc- 
trine attractive to Asians by enlisting the emotions of 
nationalism, anti-colonialism, and anti-racism. 

What has impressed Indians more than anything 
else, however, is the growth of the USSR from an un- 
derdeveloped nation to an industrial world power 
within one generation. They are now watching China 
to see whether the Russian feat can be duplicated in 
Asia. Should China succeed, especially should she 
succeed before India does in realizing some of the 
Asian dreams of a better life, the inference will seem 
obvious to a great many Indians. China, they some- 
how feel, should be given a chance; she should not be 
hampered by outside intervention in any form. They 
are inclined to resent measures taken by the West 
against Communist China for her role in the Korean 
aggression as being now directed against an Asian 
rather than a Communist nation. This is, of course, 
an emotional reaction, a waning aftereffect of the 
common Asian struggle against colonialism, which 
still inclines Asians to take any other Asian's side 
against the West. 

Despite these sympathies in the minds and hearts 
of many Indians, they are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain a benevolent appraisal of Commu- 
nist China’s foreign policy. The Chinese invasion of 
Tibet, Communist intrigues and uprisings in Nepal 
and other Himalayan border areas, the invective 
heaped upon India by the Communist press after the 
release of the Korean war prisoners—all these hap- 
penings have shocked Indians. 

These shocks have led the government to take pre- 
cautionary defense measures along the northern bor- 
der; to maintain closer ties with Great Britain and 
certain other members of the Commonwealth; to a 
softening of the adamant Indian rejection of colonial- 
ism in such sensitive areas as Indo-China, Malaya, and 
the Near East. In his major parliamentary address on 
foreign policy last December, Nehru confirmed that 
he did not expect an end to colonialism “overnight” and 
he did not mention any of the Asian colonies. 

India’s new doubt as to Communist intentions could 
lead to closer relations with the US even if they are 
unlikely to deter her from following an independent 
policy. Most Indians feel that Red China’s potential 
threat does not yet outweigh the advantages which 
they expect from independent action. 


The Sahib’s Burden: Suspicion 


In evaluating American policy, Indians are still af- 
fected by the Western record of imperialism in Asia. 
Memories of the past befog the issues of the present. 
They prevent many Indians from seeing clearly the 
different motivations which lie behind similar actions. 
The influx of foreign capital is still suspect as the van- 
guard of “exploitation” and is not easily acknowledged 
as aid. American soldiers in Asia are symbols of West- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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How are we doing abroad 





It may come as a surprise to Amer- 
WORLD correspondents 
report that today the US is being 
judged by the activities of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy. 

Specifically, they say, American 
leadership of the free world and that 
world’s respect for President Eisen 


icans, but 


hower were gravely weakened by the 
Wisconsin Senator's apparently suc- 
cessful defiance of the US Army and 
the President himself in the Stevens- 
Zwicker row. Here are their cables: 


PARIS 
George W. Herald reports 


The French government, on the 
basis of a survey conducted in Febru- 
ary by its diplomats, is convinced that 


Senator McCarthy’s influence in the 


US is on the and may well 


presage a new 


increase 

American isolationism. 

McCarthy's growing strength is in- 
dicated by reports from French consu- 
lar authorities in ten key cities: New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Houston, New Orleans, and Wash 
These showed that McCarthy's 


popularity was on the rise 


ington 
almost 
everywhere, with the largest increases 
in Texas, California, and parts of the 
Middle West. 

Only 
industrial 


in Detroit and other major 
Busi- 


united in 


centers, where Big 
ness and union leaders are 
opposing him, and in the major uni- 
versities, were his views encountering 
stiffening resistance, the survey stated. 
\ major result of the survey has been 
to strengthen further the foes of ED¢ 

















The bonds of friendship 
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making it virtually certain (WORLD 
mid-monthly March 15) that 
the National Assembly will defer ac- 


tion on the issue at least until after 


issue, 


the projected Geneva Far East con- 
ference, with Red China participating 
opening April 26. 

Another consequence is the de 
termination of the Laniel government 
to conduct its with 


foreign policy 


greater independence and with much 
less deference to the views and wishes 
of Washington. 

The first sign of the new French 
initiative was at Berlin 
Minister Bidault per 


suaded his US and British colleagues 


diplomatic 
when Foreign 
to agree to the Geneva talks 

The second was Premier Laniel’s 


statement that an Indo-Chinese armi- 
stice was possible before Geneva—pro- 
vided the Viet Minh forces and Red 
China accepted French terms 
French leaders fear that, becaus« 
of the bitter controversy inside th 
Republican party over the Senator 
methods of investigation ind his 
apparent defiance of President Eisen 


hower—US action in the international 


field may be partially paralyzed 


after the Congressional elections. 


LONDON 
Cec il F Velville 


reports 
Dismay and even consternation are 
being felt throughout Britain as the 


result of what is regarded here as 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy's victory 


over the Eisenhower administration 
in the Stevens-Zwicker disput 

rhe high US prestige enjoved be- 
cause of what seemed to be firm 


assumption of leadership by the Pres 


dent has been almost entirely d 

pated. In its place, there is a growing 
fear that, if the McCarthy triumphs 
continue unchecked, a serious psy 


chological strain will be 











iii, Moscow 


nie spe ak for China!” Chiang 


NATO and on Washington’s leadership 
of the free world 

The statements issued by President 
Eisenhower and Defense Secretary 
Wilson have done little to restore 
British confidence in the US Execu- 
tive The President's statement, in 
particular, was considered belated and 
over-cautious., 

Mr. Eisenhower, by being “unavail- 
able for comment” at the crucial mo 
ment when Stevens was so desperate lv 
seeking his support, is considered to 
have “let down loval subordinate 


to the British, the almost unforgiv- 


able sin. 

rhe practically unanimous—and per 
haps slightly smug—comment was: “It 
couldn’t happen here; the imagination 


boggles at the very possibility 
, 


Blame tor the de velopment which 


it is believed was personally most dis 
tasteful to the President, is laid in 
many influential quarters on Vice 


) , , 
President Nixon and other Republic in 


leaders, whose major concern is party 
unity to ensure \ Col in the iutumn 
Congressional lections The Times, 
ot Lond mn, st ted 

“A party whicl n combine the 
vast respect na Im ration felt tor 
President Ejiser ver by a large ma 
jority of the American people, ré 

dless of part vith the undoubt 


ed emo yma il ) t il satistaction 


provided by Senator McCarthy’s skill 
full and uninhibited forays against the 
supp sed misdeeds of me 1 authority 
39 


can have high hopes of winning elec- 
tions, and this is election year. 

“Meanwhile there is no sign 
whatever that Senator McCarthy is 
likely to be staved in his course by 
foe or by friend. His graceless and 
demogogic comments on the Presi- 
dent’s statement certainly bode no 
good. It was said a year ago that only 
the President himself could halt him 
by direct action. And meanwhile the 
corroding effects of politics by smeat 
and purge run through large sections 
of American life—an offense to liberal- 
minded men, who hate Communists 
everywhere.” 

A ray of hope in the situation is 
seen by many influential officials in 
Secretary of State Dulles’ depriving 
Senator McCarthy’s friend, Scott Mc- 
Leod, the Department's security chief, 
of authoritv over personnel. Noting 
that McCarthy had demanded an “ex- 
planation,” a Whitehall veteran com- 
mented: 

“Many of us, who have come into 
contact with Mr. Dulles in London 
Paris, and Berlin, believe that he is 
a much tougher proposition than Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

“We have the feeling—or at any 
rate the reasonable hope—that the 
Senator will not be able to browbeat 
the Secretary of State. And, if Mi 
Dulles should make a successful stand 
then perhaps Mr. Eisenhower will 
take heart.” 


BONN 
Emlyn Williams reports: 


President Eisenhower's failure, in 
German eyes, to give all-out backing 
to Army Secretarv Stevens and Gen 
eral Zwicker in the controversy over 


Senator McCarthy's investigative pro 











Al Misri, Cairo 
The other side of the coin 


cedure has seriously damaged respect 
for the US in West Germany. 

Germans are traditionally solicitous 
of the honor and integrity of officers 
of the armed services. A prominent 
Bonn official commented: 

“One may ask why a former Com- 
munist American soldier shouldn't pull 
teeth. 

“But the conflict is not about an 
almost forgotten dentist of Commu- 
nist leanings. It concerns the integrity 
of the officer corps and the discipline 
and morale of the Army, whose officers 
object to being vilified when they do 
their duty and obey orders.” 

The McCarthy-Stevens-Eisenhower 
incident was particularly unfortunate 
because it came at a time when Sec- 
retary of State Dulles’ firm stand at 
Berlin had raised US popularity in 
West Germany to the highest level in 
many years. 

Linked with the situation in the 
US is what West Germans consider 
the almost fantastically exaggerated 
preoccupation of American authorities 
in this country with “security,” a pre- 
occupation which is also lowering 
\merican prestige. 

In the latest example, three hun- 
dred Germans seeking US-sponsored 
employment in a plant near Munich 
were asked not only meticulously de- 
tailed questions about their pasts, but 
also required to furnish five separate 
good-conduct testimonials, the names 
of three guarantors, the names of all 
relatives to the nth degree, and evi- 
dence as to “active participation” in 
every party, society, club or other 
group to which they had ever be- 
longed. 

But what capped the performance 
was the final question: “Are there 
any black incidents in your life not 
mentioned above?” To which one of 
the applicants answered: 

“Why don’t you try answering that 
about yourself, Herr Major?” 


TOKYO 
Sydell Magelaner reports: 

The McCarthy-Stevens-Eisenhower 
controversy added new fuel to the 
fires of anti-Americanism in Japan. It 
also gave the anti-US press, eager for 


opportunities to snipe at Washington, 
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ivter Rundschau, Frankfurt 
Can France keep the bottled? 


Fran 


Genie 


to call the Senator’s meth- 


they 


the chance 


ods, which piously deplored, 


“typical” of America. 
Tokyo's Jiji Shimpo said in left- 


handed defense of McCarthy: 


“The criticism that freedom has 
been lost in America has been made 
loudly throughout the world since 


Senator McCarthy began to persecute 
leftists. 

“But his method of inquiry is not 
peculiar to him. It is common to all 
the US. 
when Senator Kefauver tried to st ump 


inquiries in For instance, 


out gangsters, many gamblers and 


ringleaders were summoned to appeat 
committee. 


before his The proceed- 


ings were broadcast by _ television, 
which was trampling on human rights 
and deserved the criticism that it was 
torture. 

“The way the Nye € 


tioned 


committee ques- 


armaments makers also was 
very rough. 

“It is just as proper for investiga 
tive committees to examine leftists as 


rightists. If America should be called 


morbid for this reason, it must be said 
that it has never been healthy.” 
The Berlin decision to hold the 


Geneva conference with Red Chinese 
participation increased US popularity 
in Japan, principally for the paradoxi 
cal reason that it was regarded as a 
American influence 


sign 


is declining 


internationally 





large st daily, 





Tokvo’s 


Yomiuri Shimbun, wrote: 

“It may be said that the US will 
be compelled to modify its policy 
which may lead to a situation where 
the withdrawal of the US from Eur- 
ope and Asia will serve to relax the 
present world tension, quite apart 


from the question of the victory or de- 


feat of Communism.” 
Business circles, in particular, wel- 
comed Peking’s invitation to Geneva 


as a sign that ¢ 


ymmunist China would 


shortly receive diplomatic recognition. 


This, Japanese industrialists ardent- 


ly hope, will in turn mean the end of 
the existing US restrictions on the 
China trade, and the reopening to 
them of the vast China market 


The Berlin decision, by the same 
token, aroused bitter resentment in 
South Korea, where President Syng 


man Rhee 


coming dangerously 


called it “appeasement . . . 


close to extend 


ing recognition to Red China.’ 


that, 
and 
their pledge to the 


and 


The Seoul Korean Republic charged 
at Berlin, the US, Great Britain, 
France had “wantonly flouted 
Korea 


ippease- 


Republic ot 


smoothed the way for 


ment unparalleled since Munich.” 


Similar but less vocal disappoint 





Na 
who regard the 
setback to their 
hopes of reconquering the 
with US military help. 


ment was felt among the Chinese 
tionalists on Formosa, 
decision as a further 


m iinland 


HONG 
Ron G 


KONG 
Whitehead reports: 


State Walter 


announcement that the 


Assistant Secretary of 
S. Robertson’s 
US intends to maintain a “posture of 
strength” 
threat of 
Chinese mainland was not welcomed 


in Hong Kong. 


in Asia and to keep alive the 
a Nationalist invasion of the 


The South China Morning Post 
commented that Robertson’s statement 
would “lead Asian nationalists to 


think that American Republicans look 
upon East Asia as an American ‘sphere 

to suspect US 
of exploiting world resistance to com 


of influence, and the 


Durpose 
purl ’ 


added that Robert 


munism for its own peculiar 


The 


new spaper 


son's declaration meant that the US 
intended to remain dominant in the 
Far East for the indefinite future, and 
that this attitude could only “stvmi« 

anv chance of agreement at the Geneva 
talks, with Communist China par 


ticipating, scheduled to begin April 26. 
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Editorial 





Shall West and West Meet? 


HE extraordinary concern with which our friends 
6 yee allies abroad react to McCarthyism indicates 
more than a lack of sympathy with the investigative 
manners of the Senator from Wisconsin. It reveals their 
deep fear that we in the United States are becoming so 
obsessed with communism that we are incapable of 
acting wisely and objectively in international affairs. 

In Caracas the Latins bitterly compared our elo- 
quence in assailing Guatemala’s Communist orientation 
with our vagueness on the economic problems that 
are crucial to the hemisphere. In France the neutralists 
gain ground with the slogan that the US is determined 
to defend Indo-China against communism to the last 
drop of French blood. Britain resents our branding her 
trade with Red China as despicable treason while at 
the same time we limit our imports of British goods 
and maintain our high tariffs. 

As the danger of a hot war between East and West 
recedes, the difference in the approach to communism 
between such friendly nations as France and Britain 
on one hand, and a great many Americans on the other, 
becomes ever more striking. Europeans are no slower 
than we to admit that the Reds are a constant threat 
to the way of life all of us want to live. What they re- 
fuse to admit is that they are fabulous demons who will 
bring ruin to any nation foolish enough t6 try to have 


normal relations with them 


E in America are permitting the image we have 

\ \) formed of the enemies of our system to become 
larger than life. More and more we tend to think of 
communism in absolute, almost theological terms. Even 
in young Communists, confused and naive, we see the 
spawn of Satan, the very incarnation of evil. 

There are good reasons, both practical and psycho- 
logical, why we do. We Americans have comparatively 
little to gain from increased political or economic in- 
tercourse with the Communists, wherever they may be. 
Such relations, however, would be of use and profit to 
some of our friends and allies. Then, too, we are likely 
to see a Communist as either a lunatic or a spy, for it 
is evident to us that a violent change in our system 
this open society with its infinite opportunities would 
work against all of us, including the man who advocates 
the overthrow. 

In France, however, a Communist is not necessarily 
a bizarre extremist. He may be the friendly plumber’s 
helper who comes to the house, or the bachelor uncle 


who is an engineer. The French have not gone through 
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the same economic revolution that we have, and in 
despair and helplessness any man is liable to advocate 
desperate measures. 

In England, to give another example, a strong dis- 
tinction is still maintained between “intellectual ad- 
ventures’ and adventures in more ominous, more 
direct fields of action. 

Thus both the national interests and the psychologi- 
cal climate of a specific democracy are instrumental in 
creating its own attitude toward communism. That 
such differences among the free nations will one day be 
dramatically exposed by a major political decision is 
almost inevitable. We may expect, for instance, that 
soon the French will find it necessary to buy peace in 
Indo-China on terms we thoroughly dislike, among 
them the recognition of Red China and a promise to 
support her demand for a seat at the UN. 


r THIs should come to pass, the reaction in this coun- 
] try is not difficult to forecast. Powerful voices will 
demand that we turn our backs on the decadent com- 
promisers and appeasers, quit the Western Alliance and 
the UN, and draw into our continental shell; that we, 
the last frontiersmen of freedom, cultivate our liberties 
and our might in aloof, disdainful self-reliance. 

Should this nation heed such a call it would simply 
mean that we did not, in fact, belong to the West. That 
in the course of our evolution we have moved away 
from the old basis of Western civilization and have de- 
veloped our own specific characteristics. And that 
among these are virile pride in tribal might; a tendency 
to be swayed less by logic than by emotion; a prefer- 
ence for living by myths at the expense of clear con- 
cepts; a yearning for a collective rather than a private 
conscience; and a somewhat Slav-like preoccupation 
with saving the world on one’s own terms. 

Thus, from the heat of crisis, a new citizenry may yet 
emerge in our land. True, after a mere 175 years of 
existence, it is difficult to say just what an American is, 
in what fundamental respects he resembles or differs 
from his Western blood brothers. But one test is per- 
haps not far ahead. 
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Whats Ahead for Business 





SYDNEY — Two big American companies are re- 
ported getting set to build plants here to manufac- 
ture items for sale to the domestic market and to 
other Pacific members of the sterling bloc. 

One of them, Philip Morris, will turn out brand- 
ed cigarettes, while the other, Coleman Lamp and 
Stove, will produce heating and air-conditioning 
units. Both are seeking plant sites in Australia al- 
though they already have factories in Atlantic 
Ocean sterling nations, so as to cut shipping costs 
by producing closer to the Pacific sterling markets. 


BOMBAY — Private American investors have in- 
dicated that they will put $10 million into a new 
Indian Investment Development Corporation. As 
the Corporation expands, plans will call for addi- 
tional US financing. This came as a direct result of 
the recent tour of India by members of the World 
Bank and US businessmen, among them George D. 
Woods, president, First Boston Corporation, and 
Robert Craft, vice-president, American Securities 
Corporation. 

The Corporation will help develop small and 
medium-scale industries and is sponsored locally 
by such industrialists as G. D. Birla and A. D. 
Shroff, representing the Birla and Tata interests. 

Woods is said to have received guarantees of 
security for US investors from the Indian Finance 
Ministry, although it is not known what form these 
will take. 


BIRMINGHAM—Austin Motors, Ltd., has an initial 
order to make 25,000 cars for Nash Motors to sell 
in the US under the name of “Nash Metropolitan.” 
This will be a five-passenger “economy” car which 
is expected to cost about $1500 delivered to the 
customer from Nash showrooms. It will have an 
88-inch wheel base, will come in both sedan and 
convertible models, and Nash dealers will carry 
spare parts made in England. 


BUENOS AIRES — The April visit of West Ger- 
many’s Economics Minister, Ludwig Erhard, is 
obviously aimed at increasing trade between his 
country and Argentina. Before World War II, 
Germany was a major factor here, but since then 
trade has stagnated mainly because Argentina’s 
unstable price policies have scared off West Ger- 
man businessmen. 
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Before he agrees to do much about boosting sales 
and purchases here, Erhard is sure to bring up the 
question of German marks confiscated during the 
war. He will undoubtedly ask for partial repay- 
ment, but Argentina’s exchequer is not likely to 
permit more than a token settlement right now. 
Erhard probably will accept this if Peron makes 
provisions for further payments out of money 
earned through increased trade. Improved Ger- 
man-Argentine trade relations will mean trouble 
for US and British manufacturers, who have prof- 
ited by the disruption of German sales. 


LUXEMBOURG—The US is reported to be willing 
to loan $100 million to the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity High Authority, for investment in its in- 
dustries. 

Discussions between Jean Monnet and Secretary 
Dulles were held in Berlin while Mr. Dulles was 
attending the recent conference. Monnet, chief ex- 
ecutive of the Authority, asked for about four times 
as big a loan as the Americans are supposed to be 
willing to grant. Reports filtering back here from 
the talks now going on in Washington indicate that 
the US has adamantly refused to increase this 
amount. The refusal is based in part on complaints 
from some US industrialists that aid to foreign in- 
dustries does more than just improve the internal 
position of the recipients: it creates competition 
with American products—competition that must 
be financed by American taxes. 


MONTREAL—Engineers at McGill University have 
developed the world’s first coal-burning gas tur- 
bine engine. It’s still an experimental unit, but the 
government expects to have one installed in a 
railways locomotive within two years. 

Preliminary studies indicate that the operating 
cost, after installation, will be $12.80 an hour; 
compared with $25.60 for a diesel—a $50,000 sav- 
ing per locomotive unit each year. 

North American railway men remember the revo- 
lution caused by the last great invention in their 
industry—the diesel locomotive; they also remem- 
ber that the roads which adopted it showed by far 
the greatest profits. Naturally they are enormously 
interested in the McGill engine, which has equal 
potentialities for stationary power plants, and ships. 

The engine operates on the principle of the jet 
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plane engine, but uses crushed coal instead of 
kerosene. While the jet engine uses only 10 per 
cent of the energy produced by its fuel, and con- 
ventional steam engines only 6 per cent, the Mc- 
Gill engine is expected to use 25 per cent of the 
energy supplied by the coal. A locomotive powered 
by this engine would go four times as far as one 
powered by steam—on the same amount of coal. 


TEHERAN—WORLD has learned that the oil com- 
panies involved in the negotiations with the Iranian 
government to reopen the Abadan refinery have 
agreed on the percentages each will receive from 
the “foreign” share of the oil. The Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company will get 40 per cent, while the five 
American firms—Standard of New Jersey, Stand- 
ard of California, Gulf, Texas Company, and 
Socony Vacuum—will share another 40 per cent. 
The remaining 20 per cent will be evenly split by 
Royal Dutch Shell and Compagnie Francaise de 
Petroles. 

Other information indicates that American and 
British engineers will operate the refinery and run 
a training school for Iranian technicians. The job 
of general manager may go to an American, but 
it is an even bet that a “neutral,” possibly a Swiss, 
will get the assignment. 


BELGRADE — If three goals are achieved, Yugo- 
slavia may be able to dispense with US economic 
aid in 1955 (total to date: $227.4 million). 

According to Tito’s economic planners, early dis- 
continuance will depend on whether (1) 1954 
brings a good harvest and restores the confidence 
of the peasants, thus allowing the planners to ex- 
port wheat instead of importing grain; (2) more 
export outlets are developed for light industry; 
(3) Yugoslavia’s major creditors, principally West 
Germany and Britain, grant her request to post- 
pone repayment on short-term investment credits 
—amounting to $360 million, most of which falls 
due this year. 

Yugoslavs are telling the West that if they were 
given ten to fifteen years to pay off, repayment 
would not require more than 10 per cent of their 
exports and the country would be in good shape. 

Agriculture is slated for a bigger share of the 
1954 budget, most of which will go to modernize 
farms. Foreign experts agree that agricultural ex- 
pansion is the best way to stabilize the economy. 


CALCUTTA—The Standard-Vacuum Oil Company 
now is spending $4 million looking for oil in the 
Bengal Basin and may invest much more if a strike 
warrants the construction of a refinery in the area. 
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According to an agreement with the government 
of India, which has put up $1 million toward ex- 
ploration work, the US company has an option to 
build another 10,000-barrel-a-day refinery near 
Calcutta if it discovers a big concentration of oil. 

Stan-Vac, with its $35 million refinery nearing 
completion at Bombay, and a new million-dollar 
Bombay office building, is the largest single (and 
ever-expanding) block of US investment in India. 


LONDON — A number of Western exports now 
banned as “near strategic” will begin to flow to 
the USSR and her satellites if the new Churchill 
plan is accepted. These will probably include diesel 
engines, locomotives, and motor transport. 

It is emphasized here that the move to modify 
the ban applies specifically to Russia and her East 
European satellites—not, at present, to Red China. 

If the ban is lightened, English manufacturers 
will be allowed to furnish Russia with about two- 
thirds of the goods she wants to import during the 
next three years. Under present controls, only one- 
half of such goods can be supplied. 


MELBOURNE — The first major effort to attract 
American tourists to Australia is well under way. 
The Cunard luxury liner Caronia, loaded to the 
gunwales with Americans and their dollars, docked 
here early in March. In the same week tourist- 
class air travel was announced between Australia 
and the US, and the American Express Company 
opened a branch in Sydney. 

If the drive shows signs of bringing in an im- 
portant supply of dollars it will create a new field 
for American hotel operators. To meet US tourist 
demands, Australian hotels, far below US stand- 
ards, will be forced to seek American aid. 


ATHENS — The United States, Germany, and 
Greece recently entered into a triangular trade 
arrangement which will benefit all concerned—and 
European defense too. The US started the ball roll- 
ing with a $1.4 million credit, most of which goes 
to Greece to help raise the bauxite output of mines 
to 1000 metric tons per day. A smaller part is to 
be used for German mining tools. 

In return Germany will get 450,000 metric tons 
of bauxite as payment for additional tools and prod- 
ucts which Greece will receive between now and 
the end of 1954. The US will get enough aluminum 
made from the Greek bauxite, processed in Ger- 
many, to eliminate delays which might hamper 
West European defense production. Exact end-use 
of the aluminum is top-secret, but some of it may 
go outside Europe if the authorities so decide. 
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Austria Wants 
Long-Range Investment 


VIENNA 

Despite six years of high-speed 
reconstruction and more than a bil- 
lion dollars invested, Austria still 
needs funds for long-range invest- 
ment to modernize her processing, 
finishing, and export industries. 

This situation affords openings 
for US capital, but Austria’s Na- 
tional Bank still disagrees with 
government experts and private in- 
dustrialists on the desirability of 
seeking outside funds to help 
strengthen the half-socialized and 
half-cartelized economy. 

The bankers, who are convinced 
that Austria does not need foreign 
capital and that her nationals are 
fully capable of providing the nec- 
essary funding, point to the $270 
million worth of foreign currency 
already deposited in their vaults. 
What is needed are schillings, Bank 
officials say, and they urge citizens 
to save at higher interest rates for 
longer periods. On the other hand, 
private businessmen and govern- 
ment officials contend that foreign 
capital is needed because as soon as 
it is plentiful, domestic funds will 
become available. 

Further, there is the possibility 
that available foreign funds may 
decline—a view held by Finance 
Minister Reinhard Kamitz, who re- 
cently predicted a drop in foreign 
currency in 1954. Experts believe 
that it will take at least a year to 
collect enough funds to set up a 
capital market. Until then the 
ERP revolving fund—about $27 
million—will serve as the back- 
bone for the market. 

To date the nationalized basic 
industries and some branches of 
consumer. goods production have 
received the major share of ERP 
funds. Private industries have not 
been able to match the growth of 
nationalized enterprises mainly for 
two reasons: the nationalized in- 
dustries produce raw or semi-fin- 
ished materials which are in great- 
er demand in both East and West; 
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and the majority of Austrian in- 
vested capital has either been 
placed under public administration 
or nationalized outright. 

A breakdown of ownership 
shows that 25 per cent of private 
capital invested in stock companies 
is in private hands; 47 per cent is 
in nationalized units; 19 per cent 
under public control; while 9 per 
cent is held by the USSR as Ger- 
man assets. Since these concerns 
operate only for the profit of 
the state, or to cover the losses of 
less successful enterprises, the 
Vienna Chamber of Commerce has 
proposed that they be collectivized 
and operated on a non-profit basis 
to keep prices down. 

Nevertheless, the country’s econ- 
omy has achieved spectacular gains. 
During a time of general unrest in 
Europe, Austria has maintained 
fairly stable social and labor condi- 
tions; reported a favorable bal- 
ance of trade for 1953; and now 
holds a creditor position with the 
European Payments Union and 
most of the Soviet satellites. Pro- 
duction rose to the highest peak 
since 1938 following revaluation of 
the currency last April. Leading 
the boom were the vehicle con- 
struction, leather, shoe, electric ap- 
pliance, textile, mining, and paper 
industries. Another indication of 
the country’s recovery was seen in 
a recent announcement by Finance 
Minister Kamitz, who said that 
Austria’s international trade posi- 
tion would be stabilized if she 
could increase her exports by 10 
per cent this year. 

At the same time state develop- 
ment is keeping pace with industry, 
but the government would welcome 
foreign financing: hydroelectric 
projects need $7.7 million; a super- 
highway, $30 million; and recon- 
struction of the Vienna airport, $3 
million. 

Private industry badly needs 
raw materials and machinery. 
While the best choice for US in- 
vestors is probably the smaller size 
Austrian companies, there is a 
great demand for at least two new 





products: a simplified method of 
processing wastepaper and a type- 
writer with an interchangeable 
carriage. 

To encourage foreign investment 
the government has set interest 
rates for long-term funds at 4.5 to 
6 per cent, and permits transfer of 
interest and amortization payments 
in the currency of the original in- 
vestment. While there are no for- 
mal guarantees to overseas invest- 
ors, permission to do business in 
the country is granted on an indi- 
vidual basis by the National Bank. 

In the meantime Austria is sur- 
feited with short-term credit while 
she starves for long-term funds. 
Americans who can supply the 
needed capital stand a good chance 
of obtaining attractive returns. 


Peru Acts to Regain 
Her Economic Health 


LIMA 

The decline of the sol last year 
caused a minor economic earth- 
quake in Peru. The nation is now 
desperately trying to clean up the 
rubble. 

Although it is expanding its pub- 
lic works program, the government 
has maintained a balanced budget, 
tightened credits for nonessentials 
and—so far—refused to increase 
taxes on business profits. In addi- 
tion, local banks are making more 
money available for private indus- 
trial investment by halting interest 
payments on large current accounts 
and reducing interest on term 
deposits. 

Red tape is at a minimum, since 
the government permits free ex- 
change despite Peru’s unfavorable 
trade balance of the past few years 
and the decline of the sol, from 15.4 
to 19.7 to the dollar, last December. 
The government is conserving its 
dollar balance by banning imports 
of automobiles for six months and 
clamping duties on imported lux- 
ury items, including liquor. 

These efforts, some optimistic ob- 
servers predict, will increase the 
sol’s value during 1954, and if 
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American oil companies now pros- 
pecting in the Sechura Desert 
strike it rich, the dollar balance is 
almost certain to go up. But by 
far the most hopeful augury of 
success in this direction is the $30 
million loan just granted by the 
World Bank, the US Treasury De- 
partment, and the Chase Bank, to 
give the sol greater convertibility. 

US investments already estab- 
lished in Peru would appear to be 
good for a number of years because 
of existing guarantees, but new in- 
vestors will want the answers to 
at least two questions: 

Will the government accede to 
pressure and reduce the excess 
profits tax? 

How soon will Peru recover from 
the present slump in the price of 
metals, particularly lead and zinc? 

At any rate, there will be plenty 
of good opportunities for foreign 
capital if the nation’s economy can 
be rehabilitated. Among the prime 
fields for North American investors 
are irrigation projects, construc- 
tion of new factories and highways, 
and mining. While the present sit- 
uation dictates caution, canny in- 
vestors will keep a sharp eye on 
the success of the reform program. 


Holland Is Willing 
To Smooth the Way 


AMSTERDAM 

The Dutch government’s pro- 
gram to encourage US investors 
has paid off handsomely; a num- 
ber of American companies have 
opened factories in Holland within 
the past few months. 

One of the few countries to cre- 
ate a special agency to facilitate 
foreign investment, Holland’s Di- 
rectorate-General for Industrial 
Development carries out promotion 
work and acts as liaison between 
prospective investors and various 
government bureaus. 

US investors who have respond- 
ed to this treatment are the Hyster 
Company of Portland, Ore., which 
recently opened a factory at Nij- 
megen to build trucks and cranes 
for export throughout Europe; a 
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textile machinery firm from Read- 
ing, Pa., and an American insecti- 
cide manufacturer. The textile 
company opened its first foreign 
branch in Overijssel to produce 
machines for nylon stockings 
which will be exported to Europe, 
the Middle East, and eventually, 
the Far East. The chemical com- 
pany is building a factory at Pernis, 
near Rotterdam, to manufacture 
the insecticides Aldrin and Diel- 
drin for the first time overseas. 

The Dutch government’s cooper- 
ation smoothed the way for the 
Arabian American Oil Co. (Over- 
seas) to move its headquarters from 
Italy to Holland. Aramco’s decision 
to take this step was prompted by a 
dispute it had with the Italian gov- 
ernment over carrying company 
mail on company airplanes between 
the US, Europe, and the Near East. 
The Italians had declared this il- 
legal, but would have allowed 
Aramco to proceed if it paid a small 
penalty. The company decided not 
to risk the attack this would have 
brought from Italian left-wing 
groups. The problem was solved by 
transferring headquarters to Hol- 
land, where government officials 
offered to pass special legislation 
legalizing the carrying of mail, and 
also clear the way for Aramco to 
construct a new plant. 

One drawback to investment in 
Holland by US businesses may be 
the high tax on personal income. 
Aramco plans to overcome this by 
reimbursing employees for the ex- 
cess over the amount they would 
have paid in the US, and other 
companies may follow suit. 


Investors Warily Eye 


Finland’s Rich Resources 
HELSINKI 

The necessity of walking a tight- 
rope between East and West isn’t 
preventing this little country from 
doing its best to attract American 
dollars. 

For their own purposes, the So- 
viets have allowed the Finns to re- 
tain control of their economy and 
to deal as they see fit with Western 


nations. The likeliest reason for 
this forbearance is their desire to 
use Finland as a sort of agent— 
buying goods in the West which 
are banned for sale to the USSR. 
(A case in point is the $12 to $20 
million Finland plans to spend in 
the US in the next few months.) 
The Finns thoroughly understand 
their precarious position and are 
jealously guarding their industrial 
independence. 


The Role of US Capital 


As a counterbalance to the influ- 
ence of her Eastern neighbor, the 
Finnish government wants to see 
more private American investment 
than the $10.2 million that has 
already been put to work. Natu- 
ral resources are still underdevel- 
oped, and the Finns are particu- 
larly interested in establishing an 
oil refinery—with outside money 
if possible. As a fillip to overseas 
investors, they point out that Fin- 
land consumes more petroleum 
products than many countries 
which operate refineries at a good 
profit. 

The Finns also say that the do- 
mestic market for motor fuel will 
probably rise, since the chief in- 
dustry—timber and lumber manu- 
factures—is steadily being diverted 
from the antiquated and costly 
waterways to railroad haulage. 
Transportation costs, however, re- 
main fairly high because of the 
shortage of track. 

Finland’s mineral resources are 
waiting to be exploited, and the 
government is prepared to give 
guarantees on tax rates, expropria- 
tion, and repatriation of funds to 
prospective investors, particularly 
those who will help develop the 
country’s iron ore, copper, and zinc 
mines. The first consignment of 
iron ore from new mines in the 
north was recently shipped to 
Britain. 

In short, Finland offers an at- 
tractive field for foreign capital— 
provided the investor bears in mind 
the fact that he will be doing busi- 
ness next door to the Soviet Union. 
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WORLD finds most nations are buying less from the US 
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in December, when President Eisen- 
hower'’s economic report was drafted. 
Their fears were intensified when the 
President himself, a few days later, 
announced that the government would 
step in to bolster the sagging economy 
unless there was a definite upturn in 
early spring. 

The reaction of these foreign na- 
tions to the possibility of a US reces- 
sion is of the utmost concern to Ameri 
can businessmen. Obviously, these 
countries must cut their purchases 
of US goods and services since, with 
the decline of American buying 
abroad, they will have fewer dollars 
to spend here. Also, they will look for 
other markets, and must then accept 
payment in the products of those mar- 
kets. This will cause a further drop in 
US exports, 

To find out what steps nations 
abroad are taking to protect them- 
selves in this WORLD 


cabled _ its correspondents 


Situation 
business 
overseas. In addition, it consulted the 
economic counselors of the major em 
n Washington. A digest of 
] 


their replies follows 
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EUROPE 


LONDON 
The United Kingdom and the rest of 
the sterling area already are feeling 
the effects of the US recession. British 
exports to the US fell 10 per cent in 


the last quarter of 19 


93, and exports 


from the rest of the sterling bloc 21 
per cent 

The first response of ¢ hancellor of 
the Exchequer Richard A. Butler has 
been to intensify |} ve to maintain 


interest rates a 1 high level, thus 
making credit expensive and cutting 


production costs 


But this is a two-edged sword. 
The maintenance of present interest 
rates slows down the drive to expand 
and modernize British industry. 

The American recession—and the 
fear it may deepen—also has forced 
Butler further to postpone his hopes 
of making sterling freely convertible, 
since this would inevitably slow down 
building of British dollar and gold re- 
serves. 

The British 


showing extreme caution in making 


government is also 


new dollar commitments, which means 
that it is buying more and more from 
Commonwealth, European and Latin 
American countries, and less and less 
from the US. This, however, is not 
easy to do, since Britain’s high pro- 
duction costs (which in turn can’t be 
cut without the dollars to buy new 
make Latin 
American and certain European coun- 


American equipment) 


tries extremely reluctant to iccept 


payment in British goods 


Bonn 

West German industry already is 
feeling the pressure. American manu- 
facturers are taking vigorous steps to 
exclude from the US competitive Ger- 
man products, and West Germany, in 
consequence, is trying to build up the 
non-dollar areas as buyers of German 
goods. Import controls affecting these 
areas are being relaxed to enable them 
to earn marks. German exporters are 
also turning for an outlet more and 
more to the Communist bloc nations. 
Pressure for expanded trade with the 
East—whatever the political ideologies 
involved—will grow in direct propor- 
tion to the decline of West German 
exports to the US. West German busi- 
nessmen argue that East Europe has 
always been part of Germany’s “nat 


ural” economic outlet, and that such 
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We bought from them: 


$2,027 :99 aiillion 










We sold to them: 


$3,341.7 aiillion 
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a trend was to be expected no matter 
what happened in America. 

There is however, one important 
contrary trend. Bonn’s Economics Min- 
ister, Ludwig Erhard, believes a US 
decline means a fall in US prices, and 
hopes to take advantage of this by 
buying as much as possible before the 
American recovery he expects shortly. 
He plans to accomplish this by gov- 
ernment sponsorship of low, long- 
term credits. 

VIENNA 
Austria, compelled since the war for 
political reasons to transfer much of 
her exports from her traditional East 
European markets to the US and the 
rest of the Western Hemisphere, al- 
ready feels the pinch of the American 
slump. Pressure to exclude Austrian 
products is increasing, adversely affect 
ing sales in the US of handblown 
glassware, staple fibers, generators and 
transformers, and semi-manufactured 
aluminum. 


Paris 
France has been curtailing purchases 
in the US for some months. But any 
major adverse effect of the decline has 
been offset by American offshore pro 
curement purchases, and US aid is 
expected to continue. 
Because of this dollar aid, France 
is in the fortunate position of having 
larger hard currency reserves than at 


any time in the last three years. 


MILAN 
Italy is finding it harder and harder to 
sell in the US, since luxury goods 
which form a major part of Italian ex 
ports to America—are the first to suffer 
in a decline. Her economic experts are 
also worried because they believe a 
US recession would mean a cut in aid 
and higher tariff barriers. 

Italian businessmen, with their dol 
lars dwindling, are buying less in the 
US They also hope to replace their at 
least temporarily lost American mar 
ket by increased sales to the USSR 
This will create still greater problems 
for Italy’s anti-Red government by 
giving local Communists the chance to 
say “Don’t kick a good customer in 
the teeth.” 

ATHENS 
Greece hopes that the projected ex 
penditure of $120 million to build 
US air bases in that country will coun 
ter the local effect of any American 
slump. But it fears that a continued 
US recession may cause Congress to 


cut the base program. 


World 
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We bought from them: 


$3,633.4 million 





We sold to them: 


$3,532.1 million 





STOCKHOLM 
Scandinavia already feels the effects 
of the American decline, and, with 
dollars growing scarcer, is cutting pur- 


chases in the US as much as possible. 


Sweden itself hopes to make up for 
lost US orders by increased govern 
ment purchases from local industry. 

Swedish businessmen and indus 
trialists are convinced that, to date, 
the effects of the so-called US reces 
sion on Europe's economy have been 


psy hological. 


Denmark is striving to increase agri 
cultural sales to other European coun- 
tries, and to erect additional trade 


barriers against soft-money nations. 


Norway also is seeking new markets, 
fearing the recession will mean a fu 
ther tightening of US tariff and ship 


ping policies. 


THE HEMISPHERE 


MONTREAI 
Canada hopes that the anti-dumping 
legislation Parliament adopted last De 
cf mber will protect her economy 
igainst any serious consequences trom 
1 worsening depression in the United 
States. 
The legislation originally was di 
rected against end-of-season dumping 


but 


by American dress manufacturers 
was drawn up in general terms and 
hence can be used with regard to the 
mport of all manufactured products 
It already has been employed to ex 
clude price-cut electric refrigerators 
ind other household appliances 

It works like this. If a product nor 
y, $100, but was cut 
to $78 at the end of the season to 


make room for the new line, Canadian 


mally sells for, say, 


April 1954 


importers are not allowed to pay duty 
at the latter price 
the average price of the preceding six 


months, plus a special dumping duty. 


they must pay on 


Canada also is accelerating her ef 
forts to obtain new markets outside 
the US, with government experts seek- 
ing new grain and flour customers in 
Europe and the Far East. She also is 
keeping an open mind on the latest 


Soviet trade proposals. 


CARACAS 
tightening its belt 


against the US recession and because 


Latin America, 


of its own lepressed economic state 

has cut its purchases in the US an 
average of 10 per cent in the first tw 

months of 1954 

+} 


. better position than 


I 
ounteract the effects 


Venezuela is in 


her ne ighb rs to 


of a US slump be« ause she has suf 
ficient cash reserves t ) pay for estimat- 
ed imports over the next six months. 
Another favorable factor is the high 
price in world markets of her prin 
cocoa and Oll 


div ide d 


cipal export coftec 


The nation’s economists are 


on the best way to meet any further 
US decline; one group wants to build 
up additional foreign exchange re 
serves while the other favors increased 
government spending to stimulate lo 
cal industry. The latte: policy is eX 


pected to be followed. 


Peru’s tears ot the 
f an increased US declin 


} 
possible COTS 
I 


quences { 
have been eased somewhat by _ the 
recent $30 million loan from the US 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the Chase National Bank. 


SANTIAGO 
Chile has cut purchases in the US and 


, 
is attempting to arrange long-term 


y + 
credits with non-dollar nations to fi 


nance imports of capital and consumer 


T 
| 
goods hitherto supplic d by the US 
The government is finding it difficult 


to arrange this, however, with the 


budget running at a 30 per cent deficit 
Rio DE JANEIRO 
Brazil is apprehensive at the possibili 


tv of a prolonged US decline, sinc 


, 
her economy 1S shaky, and anv fu 


| ) | } 1 
ther cut in the dollars supplied by ex 


ports ot cottee cocoa mineral ul 


| 
+ 


vegetable oils to the US might be d 
istrous 

The nation s doll il supply ily 
short, and there is a grave deficiency 
essential medical and pharmaceuti 
supplie s, most of which come from the 
US. Many factories face closing be 
cause of their lack of US-furnish« 
terials 
is making 


ite efforts to increase trade with West 


Phe government 


Germany and France, and even with 
the Communist bloc, but these me 
ures will not solve the problem. 
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We bought from them: 


$2,385.2 million 





We sold to them: 


$2,784.9 million 
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US— ASIAN TRADE IN 1952 








We bought from them: 


$1 ,o59 million 









We sold to them: 


$ 2,113.1 aillion 





But it is admitted that, should the 


US have a serious recession, the re- 
| : 
sults for Peru would be grave. 
The government, in anticipation of 


l possible dollar lack when the loan 


runs out, is showing more and more 


interest in buying from soft-currency 
nations in Western Europe. 

These could supply almost every 
thing Peru now buys from the US, thus 
depriving the US of an important ex- 


port market 
| Mexico CIry 
Mexico does not fear a further US 


} decline because many tther nations, 


including Canada, West Germany, 
Belgium and Japan, are showing in 
| reasing interest in buvit manv of 
the products she is now exporting to 
her northern neighbor 
Mexican businessmen are also seek 


| ng new markets in Latin America 
] 
i 


Some of them would actually wel 
| 

ime 1 US slump feeling it would 

creatly help Mexi s I reign trade 


ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


KARACHI 


Pakistan does not expect any serious 
consequences trom an American slump 
becaus¢ f the US military iid pro 
7ram vhich will enable the country 
to cut its defens« spending by at 
least 25 per cent 

| This vill be used to expand imports 
fy 


ym other sterling area nations. 


BOMBAY 
India, worried by reports of a growing 


US decline plans { nerease trade 

ith both the sterlir iré ind China 
ind other Communist untries to 
make up for any loss of sales to 


the United States 
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The chief damage from a lengthy 
US recession would be indirect—its ef- 
fect on the German and 
economies. Both nations are substan- 
tial buyers of Indian products, for 

; 


which they pay in dollars 


MELBOURNI 
Australia is planning to cut her pur 
chases from the US if the decline con- 


tinues. Australian businessmen hope 
to increase their sales to other areas, 


but realize that a protracted recession 
in America would make it very hard 
for potential new customers to pay for 
Australian products. 


WELLINGTON 


New Zealand, using its strict foreign 


exchange licensing system, has begun 
cutting imports from th 


creasing those 


US and in 
from non-dollar areas 
ind will intensify these measures if a 


long American decline seems likely. 


Tokyo 
Japan so far has not suftered greatly 
from the American recession because 
US buving here continues on a fairly 


high level. 


Japanese 





However, prolongation of the slump 
would prove extremely serious for the 
already shaky Japanese economy, and 
there is little Japan could do about it. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Caro 
The Middle East nations, while not 
major customers of the US, are being 
hurt by the American recession be- 
cause it is cutting the buying power 
of the Western European countries 
which are the area’s chief customers 
and suppliers. 

Egypt itself is alarmed less by pros 
pects of an American slump than by 
reports that the US plans to sell sur- 
plus cotton in Europe, accepting the 
buyer's currency in payment. 

This would cut sharply into Egypt's 
cotton sales to her traditional cus- 
tomers—France, Yugoslavia and Italy 

but Cairo is making no public protest 
at this time because it wants to buy 
25,000 tons of American wheat. 

The government is trving to work 
out a deal to trade cotton for Soviet 
wheat to make up the expected loss 
of sales elsewhere. 


ANKARA 
Turkey, whose economy is largely de 
pendent on exports to the US for a 
foreign market and on American capi 
tal to finance her industrial expansion, 
will be badly hurt if the US slump 
continues. 

She is desperately seeking new 
markets, and plans to cut prices to 
keep many of her new industries in 
yperation. It is hoped that the losses 
thus incurred will be made up by di 


rect government subsidies. 
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We bought from them: 


$154.55 aiilion 










We sold to them: 


Se 90.7 aillion 
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WORLD interviews the salesman who did business with Moscow 





INSIDE THE ANGLO-SOVIET 


anLY in February a delegation of 
E British businessmen, acting unofh- 
cially 
Board of Trade, signed contracts in 
Moscow to deliver to the USSR £16 
million ($44.8 million) worth of Brit- 
ish goods. They also negotiated de- 


but with the blessing of the 


livery of another £48 million. 

The chairman of the delegation was 
]. B. Scott, Sales Director of Cromp- 
ton Parkinson, Ltd., leading electrical 
equipment manufacturers. 

In the following exclusive interview 
with Cecil F. Melville, WORLD’s Lon- 
Scott tells 
how the negotiations were carried out, 


don correspondent, Mr. 


what sort of goods will be delivered 
and the importance of increased Soviet 
trade to Great Britain and the West 
At the same time he conveys his im 
pressions of the Soviet government 
ind conditions within the USSR. 





Q. Many Americans are disturbed by 
charges that Great Britain is supply- 
ing goods of strategic value to Com- 
munist bloc countries. Do the Moscou 
sales fall into this group? 
A. None of the signed contracts, and 
only a very small amount of the ne 
gotiated transactions. In this connec- 
tion it must be emphasized that Prime 
Minister Churchill, in his recent state 
ment to Commons urging increased 
Anglo-Soviet trade, said that his gov- 
ernment was taking up with Washing- 
ton a relaxation of these restrictions. 
We mustn't forget that, if we don’t 
supply the goods, the Russians will 
get what they want from East Ger 
many and other satellite countries, or 
from Sweden and Switzerland, which, 


unlike us, are not NATO members 


Q. How did you carry on 


negotia- 


tions? 
A. We dealt throughout with the 
Russian central government, becaus¢ 


il] purchases are made by its central 
trading organization, and distributed 


ifterwards to the individual industries, 


April 1954 


TRADE DEALS 


We had several conversations with di- 
rectors of various industries, but we 


directly with them 
Most of the negotiations 
A. Y. Mikoyan, Deputy Premier and 
Minister, and Ivan Ku 


banov, External Trade Minister. 


Q. Were the 


British side likewise carried on through 


could not treat 


were with 


Commerce 


negotiations on the 


yourself? 


Each of the 


central channel, say 
A. By no means 


represented in the 


some 
firms 
group negotiated 
its own deal. It was strictly private 
enterprise on our part. We went os- 
tensibly as a group, and I served nom 
inally as chairman only because the 


Russians wanted it that way 


Q. Hou 


A. Terms. provisions for arbitration, 


were the contracts drawn? 


and penalties were agreed to and 





trade del 


J. B. Scott, leader of the 


gation u hich sold $179 million in Brit 
ish goods in Moscow. He is Sales Di 
rector of Cre mpton Parkinsor Ltd 


signed by the individual firms in Mos 


cow. 
Q. What are the penalty clauses? 
A. They are reasonable ind simil ir 


t 


to those in any ordinary contract 


Q. Are the contract specifications dif- 
ferent from those used elsewhere? 
A. In some Cases 


tions are 


Russian specifica 
used. But in most cases the 
Russians were willing to accept British 
standard specifications. There was no 


difficult, 


Q. Are the orders for spec ial types of 
equipment or for the 


in adjusting these matters 


reé cular line of 
machines made by the firms in au 
tion? 


A. Thev are for the 


equipment. For instance 


regular line of 
my firm « 

tracted to supply transformer kiosks 

for the 


rural areas. We contracted to suppl 


distribution of electricity ir 


these kiosks over a period of three 
} 


years, beginning in January of 1955 
the starting date for all the contract 
signed 

Among the goods contracted for ar¢ 


standard electrical « juipment i 
standard range of machine tools me 
of which are still embargoed dai 
equipment diese] engine equipment 
flour milling equipment, food packing 
and food mixing machinery, and wood 
veneering processes 

Q@. How and in what currency will 
the Russians pay? 

A. Cash against shipping documents 
in sterling. They were willing to some 
extent to pay In | llars mut to 
complications we ar " pting ster 


ling p ivments 


Q. Are the 


mat hir eS 


in whole or in part, in adt fd 
livery? 

A. No. There was no cast 

ress’ rates of payment. G va 1] 
Q. Will they be paid for th 
regular banking channel t] +] 
necial sealant 





ae. 








VWVrapped 

in sleep... 
wrapped 

in love 


Day’s end for tiny legs and arms 

. the bedtime story told, prayers 
said, the tired little body held for 
a moment’s hug, then tucked into 
be d “ee 

Seal the day now with her good- 
night kiss and let her drift away 
into slumbe r, save and secure. 
Security is the deepest need of our 
living, and its greatest reward. 
To provide it for those we love is 
a privilege possible only in a 
country like ours. 

And this is how we make 
America secure: by making our 
own homes so. One secure family 
circle touching another builds a 
secure land. 


Saving for security is easy! Here’s a 


really works—the 


g r Savi I or investing in 
United States Sa Bonds 
( t s pay office 
} the want t ave 
‘ le r you 
r pa And 
| } , irned 
I ba a € 
| g nth , 
Ww e d I ir sake | 
iY oO 1-A-M 
Pp 





| A. They will be paid for through the 


Narodny Bank in London. 


Q. And the exchange rate? 

A. The rate is 11.2 rubles to the 
pound sterling (4 rubles to the dollar). 
Q. Had you made previous sales to 
the Russians, and did they live up to 
the contracts? 

A. Yes, to both parts of that question. 
I have had previous experience of do- 
the and 
have always found that they live up 


to their contracts quite scrupulously. 


Q. 
arranged and how are the goods to be 


shipped? 


ing business with Russians 


How are payments for shipping 


A. This answers both parts of that 
question: the goods are shipped in 
Russian the are 


Russia's affair. Our job is just to ship 


F.O.B. 
Q. What will be done with the ma- 


chines the Russians have ordered from 
you? What sort of products will be 
turned out on them? 

A. | believe that the machines will be 
used to turn out the sort of products 
they 


bottoms, and 


costs 


are meant to turn out. | believe 
that the present Soviet government is 
launching a program of industrial ex- 
pansion, especially 


their 


in the secondary 


industries. For heavy industry 


including war production—has long 
been at capacity. Of course it may be 
argued that sec ondary industries could 
easily be converted to the manufacture 
of war materiel. Well, that can hap- 
pen 


anywhere, It is not possible to 


guarantee that the Russians will not 
do this. But there is good reason to 
believe that the object of the purchases 
from us is to turn out the goods for 
which the machines have been made. 
In my opinion, Russia is in the 
throes of a great industrial expansion, 
mainly, I believe, for the purpose of 
improving the country’s standard of 
living. 
Q. Do you believe that the British 
Board of Trade will approve your 
sales? 
A. Yes. For the reasons I have given 
above. And there is the fact that the 
Board of Trade approved our mission. 


Q. What is your impression of pres- 
ent conditions in the USSR? 
A. As the Malenkov 


regime appears to be attempting a 


I said above, 
great industrial expansion, particularly 
in the light industries. The purpose, 
it seems to me, is to improve the con- 
ditions of life in the USSR and make 
more consumer goods available to the 
Soviet people. Judging from my ob- 
servations, the aim of the Malenkov 
government, is above all, to ease the 
internal situation. 


Q. 
this? 


A. Yes. I can testify to the very con- 


Are there any outu ard signs of 


siderable improvement in living con- 
ditions even in the past six months. 
New blocks of flats 


there is quite a lot of consumer goods 


are going up; 
for sale in Moscow, Leningrad and 


other cities, and plenty of food. 





THE BRITISH BILL OF SALE 


TOTAL SALES 


£ 16,000,000 ($44,800,000) signed. 
£ 48,000,000 ($134,400,000) negotiated. 


GOODS INVOLVED 


Standard electrical equipment; standard machine tools (still a 
very small part of the strategic items on the embargoed list) ; 
dairy, diesel engine and flour milling equipment, food packing 
and mixing machinery; and wood veneering machinery. 


LARGEST SINGLE ORDER 


£2 950.000 ($6.300.000 


veneering 


} ~ 


DELIVERIES 


Starting January l, 


PAYMENT 


On shipment, in sterling, at the rate of 11.2 rubles to the pound, 


by Fielding and Platt, Ltd., for wood 
and similar machinery, 


1955, and continuing through 1957. 
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Coca-Cola, sold in all parts ' 
the world, supports t] irgu 





ment that an acceptable prod 
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uct u ill sell anyu he 





typical American blonde may 





not have much appeal to 
thre S¢ two Moroccan won 
but she sells “coke” anyhou 










Ads That Sell Abroad 


HE adman’s problems multiply when he goes ittach to it. McCann-Erickson maintains that 
overseas. Trade restrictions and doll ir gaps the Sam ipproach will S¢ 1] i product invwhet 


severely limit his markets. In addition he faces provide d the product 1S basically ACCt pt ible a 

abroad, more than at home, an infinite variety the campaign sound. In contrast, Grant Advert 

of human and social factors—mores and manners ing, largest wholly-owned company, believes that 

beliefs and taboos, which he must know thm local adaptations are highly necessary. J. Walter 

oughly to make his appeal successful Thompson Gotham ind Foot Cone & Beld 
Not all products can be sold everywhere. P: vork closely with their associate age 

ruvians will never buy cold cereals for want verseas to obtain the best results. But in eve 

of milk. The Hindu castes in India will never case whether an agency operates throu 

buv a soap containing animal fats because of 1 foreign branches or associates, the trend t 

ligious decrees. These factors aside. goods can on-the-spot decisions stresses the importan 

be sold if advertising is tailored to meet national local factors 

custom and local taste Representative samples n the following pa 
Ad agencies dealing in foreign accounts reco llustrate how these and other agencies 

nize this fact, but differ in the significance t i their special problems overseas. 


April 1954 
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bad _ breath 


Advertising, Inc 


ler association immediate. 








King cigarette ad shows the 


Grant Advertising’s Sea 
simple, pictorial kind of ad generally favored in Pakistan. 
Reason: about 85 per cent of the population is illiterate. 


Su médico represemta 
muchos hombres 


MERCK (NORTH AMERICA) Inc 


0 te 





McCann-Erickson’s sales approach depends on uni 
versal appeal of subject: for example, sick child and 


kindly doctor, For Reader's Digest, all foreign editions. 


24 horas de frescor 


DAL.. af wane ebow cow of asombrove AT? (Hexaclorofewe) 
G06 clemowe be le peel las bacteria: que camien ol mal ober bel imdbor 


No hay nade més refrescamse que <i bet diario con el fra 
gente » copumano jabon DIAL Y eso cs ado lo que used wong 
que hacer pare procegeree todo <i dis. , Por que! Por is ssom- 

desaloja las bacterias de la piel que causan ef mal teats audited: AY-7 (Secnderetenn), of ingradions expe 
olor del sudor .. . realmente, detiene el olor antes cial det jobte DIAL. 
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sade i dis. Use DIAL on wu batho diario! 
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det cutis, Adquiers hoy miamo jaben DIAL, 
em rue doe camation: pare ci Tocador y pare 
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DIAL garantiza hhucho mejor que les jabones corrtentes 
frescura' durante todo el dia, 


a ene ee cme 


paoe OF AL 


porque DIAL contiene AT-7: 11am Saevermmocasreeeceeie ts 
el nuevo y asombroso desoderante. 
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Local taboos are honored in Foote, Cone & Belding’s ads r Dial soap: the 
word “deodorant” is stressed in the advertisement for Puerto Rico (left but 
omitted in a display (above) designed for sensitive Cubans, who object to it. 
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,Otham’s cluttered ad for strong-man Char Atlas sim . In I 


lifies response fo unsophisticated Latins. Given s¢ Warn 
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nuch information, they don’t need to write for more. § make it reproducible 












> UJAKE TULL 


» UJIKELEZA 
IDOLOPHU - 
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+ Commando 


UJake Tuli, incutshe yaman 
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Hong Kong has adopted Christmas from British, will 








Plain, Cork okanye Filter izi 











Champion Jake Tuli is idol of South African Negroes. The 
advertisement Xhosa, appeared in the weekly Imvo 
Zabantsundu of the Xhosa tribe. 








recognize Oriental Santa. Hazards of poor-quality 
(Grant, Johannesburg. ) paper are met by line reproduction. (Grant Agency. 
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Audit of World Trade 








Why Excise Taxes 
Must Be Cut 


By Sumner H. Slichter 


Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


business IS provok- 
ing increasing de 


mands that the 


government ‘“do 





something.” In the 
first quarter of 
1954, output is probably running 


at an annual rate of around $360 
bh 


llion—a drop it about 3 per cent. 
The Administration’s original the- 


ory was that the contraction was 


a normal “adjustment” necessitated 


by rising inventories in the second 
quarter of 1953, which led the 
President, in his January budget 


message, to repeat his request that 


the tax cuts scheduled for April 1 


be postponed. He proposed a budg 


et in which cash outlavs and re 
eipts would balance. On February 
28, however, Secret Humphrey 
retreated slightly from this stand 


He said he w 


cept selective 


priority. 

What kind and how much tax re- 
lief should be given? Under present 
conditions tax cuts to business are 
likely to have little immediate effect 
in stimulating the economy—for sev- 


eral reasons 


1. Since business investment has 
been high for some time, we cannot 
expect still larger purchases of 


plant and equipment. 


2. Most concerns buy capital 
equipment on a_ long-run basis 
Once their investment plans are 
scheduled. only marked changes 
in business conditions or in taxes 


cause anv further revision 


3. The rapid growth « f corporate 
. 
depreciation allowances is sub 
] 
stantially increasing the amount of 
| 
| 


investment funds available to busi 


ness. Hence, investment is not like 


ments for the next few months may 
be a powerful deflationary influ- 
ence. Tax cuts to consumers would 
offset their effect. 

Which is better: to raise exemp- 
tions, as Senator George proposes, 
or to cut manufacturers’ and retail- 
ers’ excise taxes? It is obvious, I be- 


plied to automobiles, radios, TV 
sets, refrigerators, and air-condi- 
tioning units, and a 20 per cent tax 
to photographic apparatus, luggage, 
and handbags. 

It is in the durable consumer 
goods industries that the drop in 
production and the rise in inven- 
tories have been greatest. Also, the 
large accumulation of short-term 
consumer indebtedness retards their 
revival. Hence, substantial cuts in 
excise taxes would aid that part of 
the economy which is in greatest 
need of help. 


H™ large should the tax cuts 
be? They should be large 
enough to halt the recession, which 
is a threat to the entire free world, 
but not large enough to start a new 


inflationary spiral. In view of the 
facts (1) that no substantial drop 


lieve, that cuts in excises are 

preferable. These taxes fall mainly | 

be TE favor tax relief to business and those on durable consumer goods. For 
contraction of who believe consumers should have example, a 10 per cent tax is ap- t 

















cuts in excise taxes, but he opposed ly to slacken for lack of money. in business investment is in sight, 

Speaker Martin's proposal to cut 2) that individuals can be per- 

them in half vl would raise OST consume! sp nding, on the suaded to buy more consume! 

onsumer put r power by M ther hand, is based on day- goods, and (3) that current con- 

ibout $1 billien ul to-day decisions. Hence, if tax cuts sumption exceeds production, fairly 

Up to now seems rive msumers more money to complete elimination of excises 

) e be ventory ad spend, business has an excellent should suffice to halt the recession. 

ustment. T] productior hance to sell more goods. About Chis would raise the purchasing 

between the ’ und fourt two-fifths of American families reg power of individuals by a little 

juarters of last vear was entirely larly spend all their income after more than $2 billion a vear prob- 

lue to a shift { the accumula taxes: another one-fourth spend 90 ably ample to offset the temporary 

rf ( it the rate of per cent or more deflationary effect of repayments 

$6 vil] ucti it the The case for tax relief to con of short-term consumer debts. The 

te of § 7 sumers is strengthened by the large cash deficit of about $2 billion in 

Despite tl ldness of the con volume yf short-term consumer the federal budget would not pro 

traction t re credit outstanding. At the end of duce an inflationary spiral. With 

ding | its t 1953, the amount was $29.7 billion private indebtedness reduced, the 

| Humphrey meede mpared to $25.8 billion for 1952 rise in public indebtedness could 

S r Ge r ex yl | nd $21.5 billion for 1951, Repay be financed without increasing the 

yt tr ments on consumer debts ire being money supply. 

SH S 1954 | St made at the rate of about $27 bil It must be remembered, however, 

I lion a vear, but it i nlikely that that it takes an increase of about $3 

$5 billion luring the first part of 1954 people billion a year to make the quantity 

| } ite t tax vill borrow en g] t short-term #~ money rise as fast as industry's 

hos h to offset rep ents hus, re pay apacity to produce goods, 
= seen =— 
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BUSINESS IN TURKEY 


URKEY may become a_ booming 
haven for American investors. 
lo attract capital, the Turkish gov- 
ernment is now enacting a series of 
laws designed to satisfy the most ex- 
cting requirements of cautious for- 
Tur 


key denationalized her petroleum re 


gn businessmen. Last month, 


sources and made them available for 


development by foreign capital. In 


} 


January, the government had opened 


dustry agriculture and commerce t 


) 
verseas investors and authorized them 


to take 


; 


home up to 100 per cent ot 


1eir net profits dividends and capi 
tal base. 


Thus, a favorable investment cli 


mate is being created. Query: To 


vhat extent does the growth potential 
) the 


nvestmentsr 


Turkish economy warrant such 


To help businessmen arrive: at an 


inswer to this currently vital ques- 


April 1954 


tion, WORLD presents an up-to the 
minute survey and analysis of Turkey’s 


economic structure 


1. PRESENT MARKET 


Do consumer demand and adequate 


purchasing exist, and what is 


ma ke tr 


About 75 per cent of Curkev’s popu- 


power 


the state of the 


lati mm of 9] mill] yn people live on 
small, self-supporting farms or in 
villages scattered over a country a lit 
tle larger than Texas. The rest live 
in towns, with 1.5 million located in 
Istanbul Ankara and Izmir. National 


1 


income in 1952 was split as foll 


» per cent trom 
I 


riculture: 13 per 


cent from manufacturing, mining, and 


construction 13.5 per cent from 


transportation ind communication 
miscellaneous, 15.5 per cent 
Present health and medical facili 


ties are inadequate equipment is poor 


and there is a shortage of trained per 
sonnel. Hygiene and sanitation st ind 


ards are low compared to the mor 


industrialized countries, but th r) 
ernment is taking steps to improve 


health conditions. 
Literacy, too 
1945 Here t ) th l h the 


, 
government 1s moving vigorously \| 


1S low ipouUu »s pre 


cent in 


most 3000 new element 


secondary SCnoo!s ind lvcées nave 


blished Since 


been esta 1950. 
, 
Purchasing power is rising steadily 
Per cay 
-—- - | 
} 


1948 to $175 in 1952 I 


yita income rost 


37 per cent. Under the present 


I g 
ernment there has heer 1 rapid « 
pansion of ag ulture and ind 
ind 1 mp rable mproverme 
pl vductivit standard of ] ’ 
ability and desire to buy 

3ut expansion has created st 
Turkey's balance of trade h } 





a 


nee > ee 






deficits during the past five years, 
with imports tending to outrun export 
earnings. Capital equipment made up 
50 per cent of her total imports in 
that period; raw and semi-manufac- 
tured equipment took another 25 per 
cent; and the balance consisted of con- 
sumer goods and foodstuffs. 

Fifty per cent of Turkey's main ex- 
ports during the same period were 
raw and semi-finished materials (to- 
bacco, wheat, minerals), and another 
15 per cent consisted of food and live- 
stock exports. Manufactured products 
accounted for the remainder. 

To date, Turkey’s best customers 
the US, France, 
and Italy, in that order. 


have been Germany 


2. FUTURE MARKET 
Is Turkey economically and politically 


stable enough to permit development 
and growth of the market? 


All indications point to favorable 


ywrogress in the development of Tur- 
The country is po- 


| 

kev’s economy 
litically stable, and the present gov- 
ernment, noted for its pro-US orienta- 
tion and favoring foreign investment, 
stands a good chance of re-election to 
nother four-year term in May. The 
loes not appear 
intagonistic toward the many foreign 


1} 
( 


main opposition party 
iI 


nvestment laws pass« 


»v the present 


government. In fact, the opposition 
stated recently that if elected they 


would honor the petroleum denational 
ration law whicl vent into effect 
last month 

Since 1950, when the Bayar ad 
ministration tool vel Turkey has 
progressively ib in | nie d her tormer 
reliance on statism in favor of pri 
vate enterprise. Land reform has been 
ccelerated, and with this has come 


i rapid advance in farm income and 


iwricultural productivity Grain pro 
duction totaled 13,600,000 tons in 
1953, a rise of nearly 100 per cent 
f 7.764.000 tons. 
In addition, the country’s foreign trade 
increased 228 per ent between 1949 
and 1952. 

At the same time the 


popul ition has increased at an average 


ve! the 1950 heure 


country’s 


annual rate of 2.1 per cent since 1945, 


issuriIng a growing ynsumer market. 
Matching this growth is the interest 


} 


shown by the people themselves in 


pooling their savings for investment 
in industry, which augurs a good fu- 
| 


ture supply of domestic risk capital 


ind long-term credit. 


3. OPERATING PROFIT 
What has been the size of invest- 
ments and the earning experience of 
US companies in Turkey? 

In 1950, before the change in 
Turkish policy toward foreign invest- 
ors, the US had $15.8 million in direct 
investment in Turkey, with the earn- 
ing rate at 15 per cent. In part, the 
lack of an even higher rate of return 
was due to the absence of a strong do- 
mestic market and to competition from 
state-subsidized enterprises. The total 
US share of net book earnings in 1950 
was $2.4 million. 

Since 1951, when the first Turkish 
foreign investment encouragement law 
was enacted, General Electric, Squibb, 
and the Fertilizer Corporation of 
America, among others, have set up 
branch plants, but total new American 
capital to enter Turkey under the 
terms of the 1951 law has not exceeded 
$2 million. This may be explained by 
the fact that even this legislation, com- 
paratively advanced as it was, forbade 
transfer abroad of more than 10 per 
cent of annual profits, dividends and 
interest, and restricted foreign private 
investors to fields of “industry, power, 
mining, public works, communications 
and tourism.” 

All of this has now been changed. 
The 1954 law, 


permits toreign investors to engage, 
I 


enacted in January, 


on an equal basis with Turkish busi- 
nessmen, in any enterprise that will 
“tend to promote the economic de- 
velopment of the country.” 

The new law also provides that all 
profits, dividends and proceeds of the 
sale of capital assets of foreign enter- 
prises realized after December 31, 
1953, may be transferred abroad at 


the official rate of exchange. 


4. DEGREE OF TAXATION 


What kinds of taxes are placed on 
business operations, and how are they 
administered? 

Foreign businesses in Turkey are 
subject to the same taxes as Turkish 
enterprises. The usual business de- 
ductions and certain exceptions are 
granted, and some exemptions are 
given for taxation on subsidiary un- 
dertakings 

Corporation taxes are applied at 10 
per cent of the net profit made by 
limited Turkish companies (known as 
Associations of Capital ) and coopera- 
tive societies. Other corporations are 


taxed at 35 per cent. 





A transaction tax, now under study 
for possible revision, is applied t 
most imported and domestically manu- 
factured products. It ranges from 12.5 
to 18 per cent. Banks, bankers, and 
insurance companies are also subject 
to this tax at a rate of 10 per cent 
Some industrial institutions, though. 
and certain categories of exported 
goods are exempted. 

Under a new bill, customs duties 
will be levied according to the ad- 
valorem system. Special import taxes 
are placed on luxury and comfort 
goods. 

The main burden of Turkey's do- 
mestic tax structure rests on the 
Turkish wage earner, who is estimated 
to pay from 25 to 30 per cent of his 
income in direct taxes. Certain cate- 
gories of foreign personnel, although 
subject to limited taxation on profits 
from Turkish 
sources, get preferential tax treatment. 

At present there is no US-Turkish 
tax agreement, but a double taxation 
treaty has been proposed. Meanwhile, 


and income derived 


businessmen have limited relief from 
double taxation. In the US, earnings 
in foreign corporations are not taxable 
unless paid out as dividends to Ameri- 
can owners. 


5. TRANSFERABILITY 

Can the investor withdraw from Tur- 
key earnings and capital on his orig 
inal investment? 

Turkey's new foreign investment 
law permits full repatriation of profits 
interest and dividends at the prevail 
ing official exchange rate of 2.82 
Turkish lire to $1 US. There is no 
minimum time limit on transfers of 
capital and capital gains. Article 3 of 
this new law states that “any part of 
the profits of an approved enterpris« 
may be reinvested and added to the 
US capital base.” 

The US 


Turkey, provides insurance against in- 


government, backed by 


convertibility of funds for new Ameri 
can investments there by means ol 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion’s Guaranty Program. As a further 
encouragement to new investors, the 
Turkish Minister of 
thorized to guarantee up to one bil- 
lion lire ($357 million) of the princi 


Finance is au 


pal and interest on a foreign loan to 
an approved enterprise, as well as to 
insure transferability of certificates of 
stock ownership of Turkish companies. 

The new law also permits foreign 


technicians, managers and other aliens 


World 
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in private concerns to convert part of 
their earnings into currency of their 
country of origin. 


6. FREEDOM TO MANAGE 


What are the restrictions governing 
the operations of foreign business in 
Turkey? 


Under previous laws 
branch offices and Turkish companies 
of foreign origin, only highly skilled 
personnel (managers, engineers, ac- 


yoverning 
governing 


countants, foremen and other special- 
ists) could be of foreign nationality. 
Passage of the new law has virtually 
eliminated these restrictions. The new 


economy, will involve no monopoly or 
special privileges, and are in the area 
open to Turkish investors.” But new 
enterprises must first be approved by 
a government committee and con- 
firmed by the Council of Ministers, 
whose decision is final. This is roughly 
similar to the British system of foreign 
investment controls. 

Turkey's patent and trademark law 
grants a fifteen-year life on registered 
patents. If registered in another coun- 
try, the validity of the patent depends 
on the duration set there. Trademarks 
may be registered for fifteen years and 
renewed for a similar period, and han- 
dled through Turkish patent agents. 


pay, advance notice of termination of 
employment, and long-service indem- 
nities for loss of job. But there is no 
The 


is forty-eight hours. In- 


minimum wage law. standard 


work week 
cluded in fringe benefits are insurance 
against accidents and occupational 
diseases (premiums range from .5 to 
5 per cent of the annual wage accord 
ing to the “class of danger” category 
of the company ). Also included are 
(at a flat rate of 


1 per cent of annual wages) for fe 


maternity insurance 
male employees and wives of male 
employees. 

Employers must conform to safety 


and health regulations, provide eme! 








law also applies to foreign skilled per- gency medical facilities, and follow 
sonnel employed by approved — 7. LABOR RELATIONS regulations regarding employment of 
— cntiely whe Turkish Is there a strong union movement, and “Women and children. “y far ane 
fe ‘Al - itors need visas atin ithe © what social and welfare legislation ployment, old age, and death benefit 
: visitors need visas to enter the must the employer conform? programs have not been put into full 
country. If they stay more than a operation. 
month they must obtain a residence Labor unions are relatively new 
permit from the local police. in Turkey. Under the law, employees 8. INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 
As for ownership and control of have the right to bargain collectively, Ij oar 
business, foreign investors may own all but not to strike, although they can Are Bee Fw meer, pom 
we ee . vs , , and skilled labor available? 
wr part of any enterprise. For practical circumvent this by minor work stop- 
purposes, though, one or more of the pages. Present estimates put the num- Turkey is severely handicapped by 
issociates should be of Turkish na- ber of organized workers at 150,000 a lack of skilled industrial workers 
tionality. out of an estimated total industrial and managerial personnel, but the 
Under Article 10 of the new in- labor force of about 500,000. The government is trying to remedy tl} 
vestment law, equal treatment with government maintains a paternal at by establishing intensive training pro 
Turkish businessmen is guaranteed to titude toward unionization grams. Onlv about 5 per cent 500 
all foreign investors engaged in enter Under Turkey's Basic Labor Law 000 workers) of the tal labor f 
prises “which will help develop the employees ire guaranteed overtime s in industry and mining. T] 
| — Sere ‘ 3 : 
= - 
. Turkish Investment Rating 
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jority of unskilled laborers are migra- 
tory farm workers 

The present electricity supply is 
in 1952, Turkey's 
per capita k.w.h production was about 
42 k.w.h.; Italy's was 620 k.w.h. per 





also inadequate 


capita; Spain’s was 350 k.w.h.), and 
by American standards rates are high. 

Here, too, the government has 
stepped in to give top priority to elec- 
tric power development By 1956 it 
plans to make available more than 
two billion k.w.h.—only a small frac- 


tion of J urkey s estimated potential of 
fifteen billion k.w-h 
ypical of the new power projects 


now under way is the Seyhan develop 


ment being carried out by private 
| business with government aid, and 
American engineering consultants on 


ill. In 1956, when tl 
pleted 


ils project Ils com 
it will make available an esti 


luction of 284 mil 


mated annual prov 
lion k.w.h. of hydroelectric power and 
will also assist in flood control and ir- 
rigation, 


Turkey's natural resources are fairly 


extensive, though still undeveloped 
With the denationalization of oil as 
sured as far back as 1952, many pri 
| vate firms received permission to ex 


peti yleum 
i In 1952, 
} f the minerals were 
val. 4.796.000 metrie tons 


plore for 


produ‘ yn higures for some 


more important 
I 


lignite 


1,021,000: chrome ore, 394,400: iron 
re. 243.000: m L CSE 39.400 
‘ “A 
Until recently, mining and con 
struchion enterpris¢ vere state-spon 
red. such as t vernment-con 
trolled Eti Bank lings In mining 
1 
yropertie vainued at 500 illion ind 
? ld y 
ri 7 nel B ik ) ngs in stee 
nent. pape te ind sugar re 
- ' 
f r wh y ‘ to more than 
$70 million 
suit line t] S ent program 
r ¢ reign invest 
r¢ t t rovern! nt Ss redu Ing its 
’ 
some these enterprises 
I 
, 
ea tne \ yen for more 
ry te initiative 


T 
Is the investor property sate against 
vernment ex} f yr civil vio 
Lurke S ) l Strat 1S 
] ] } { 
ed tft TOV equate Sare 
rainct nronr } y 
Valls eX] ) i ms or vio 
1] 
It is d Ine { in to attract 
e foreig t. Problems 


i minimum, 





10. TRANSPORTATION 
What is the state of Turkey's road, 

rail, air and shipping facilities? 
Turkey is planning to expand and 
better her transport and communica- 
tions with aid from the US. At present 
she has about 1.5 meters of road per 
capita, but this represents a large in- 
crease in mileage in the past five 
years, since all-weather highways were 
tripled during this time and highway 
transportation costs decreased by 60 
per cent. Traffic is still light, mainly 
because vehicles are few: 1949 fig- 
Turkey had 11,300 
trucks, 2,540 buses, and 17,950 auto- 


mobiles. 


ures showed 


On the other hand, the government 
owns and operates a well-developed 
railway system totaling 7,600 kilo 
meters of tracks 

Water transport is cheap, but port 
facilities are inadequate because ot 


the shortage of and 


storage space 
some port congestion. The government 
is planning to expand port facilities. 
At present about 85 per cent of all 
trading is handled by Istanbul and 
Izmir. 

Coastal shipping is fairly adequate, 
but the inland waterway system is rela- 
tively undeveloped. Turkey maintains 
international air connections by means 
ft Istanbul's Yesilkoy Airport 
the whole the facilities of the 

ed ’ 


} ° 
uid stand conside rable improvement 


11. FINANCIAL FACILITIES 
banks and 


available to extend credit and financial 


but on 


airlines 


Are adequate agencies 


SeToDICeS to mwve stors? 


So far, Turkey’s industrial growth 
has utstripped he present financial 
facilities, which still remain inade 


juate. In 1949 the country had 42 
with 566 branch 
lack ot Saving 


yntributed to the scarcity 


banking institutions 


facilities has 


probably « 


of risk ipit il, which in turn has hin 
dered the yuntry s development. In 
in attempt to improve credit condi 
tions the govern nt created, in 1950 
the Industrial Devel ypment Bank with 

$9 million loan from the Interna 
{ Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Since then the Turkish 
bank has made available medium and 
long-term credit to private enterpris¢ 
wit! nterest p stablished it 6 
pt cent 

The Central Banking system still 


does not meet the needs for working 


since the present law limits 


commercial rediscounts to ninety days, 
and agricultural bills to nine months. 
At the same time, commercial banking 
facilities are marred by weak super- 
vision, rudimentary banking practices, 
and failure to attract savings deposits. 
Much of the banking has been di- 
rected toward trade and commerce. 


12. POSSIBLE FIELDS FOR 
INVESTMENT 


US investors can probably be guided 
best by the recommendations of a re- 
port issued by the World Bank which 
lists the most promising fields still to 
be developed in Turkey: 


1. Processing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, especially food processing and 
cotton ginning. Attention should be 
concentrated on 


low-priced _ staple 


products. 

2. Light machinery, tool, and metal 
working industries such as foundries, 
galvanizing plants, stovemaking, sim- 
ple pumps, ploughs, hammers, and 
saws. Up to now, one of Turkey's 
greatest problems has been supplying 
equipment suitable for use in small 
scale farming. 

3. Building materials, with empha 
sis on simple, economic products like 
cement, brick, tile, and glass. 

4. Leather working and shoes. 


5. Wood-working industries to 
make furniture, veneer, and plywoods. 

6. Light 
make the 


vaccines, serum, soap, insecticides. 


chemical industries to 


simple pharmaceuticals, 


7. Ceramics and pottery. 
8. Village handicraft industries. 


Turkish officials have requested in 
vestment in the manufacturing of 
cottonseed oil, orange juice, starch, 
glucose, and other by-products, as well 
as explosives and fertilizers. 

Since Turkey is planning extensive 
hydroelectric development, there will 
probably be increased demand for 
electrical equipment and parts pro 
duction. 

[he World Bank has also listed a 
number of industries which should not 
be developed at present: luxury goods 
heavy machinery and metal working, 
heavy chemicals, cellulose and paper. 
The country does not have sufficient 
raw materials or skilled labor for such 
Turkey’s 


greatest need is industries which will 


ndustries to prosper now. 


produce domestic goods to meet the 


demands of a low-income economy. 


World 








U.S. Business Joins 


Canada’s Atomic 49ers 


By MARK STROOCK and PERCY KNAUTH 


OKA, QuEBEt 


RIPPED in the fever of a treasure hunt rarely see 


since Klondike days, Canada is emerging as a 
ist storehouse of the most precious materials for th 
atomic age. 

\ new generation of prospectors to whom the Gr 
counter is as familiar an instrument as were pick 
shovel to the ’49ers is unlocking the trackless wil 
ness north of the border. Prospectors and claim-stake1 
tools for the modern n 


tant 


lar 
modern 


uranium, thorium, columbium 


h with 

*asures ot 

ind other metals which were almost unknown onl 
le ide before 


Unlike a hundred years ago, however, big 


busin 


sa partnel in the pioneering, for he re 1s a verit ibli 


Photographed by 


April 1954 


Hot ore of Oka is checked by George Soper 
chief engineer of Canada’s Beattie Duque sme 


mine. The map behind him outlines Oka claim 


, : : , 
r tor the burgeoning atomic industries. 


new frontie th 

The latest rush in Canada last month engulfed the 
sleepy little resort town of Oka, a scant forty miles 
from Montreal so close to this great 
transportation center and largest city of the Domi 


the Oka strike to be the 


| *} , 
discovery its kind yet made—provided it fulfills the 


Because it is 
nion 


most signihcant 


may prove 


With railways, hig} 
right at 
had suddenly bee! 


le New York 


promise i 
vays, W hand, it 


much as itomic metals 


found at ¢ 


But whether o1 


just outside 


yn- Hudson 


world’s most \V iluabl SOUI 
I ther hops 


irths, as those 


who Nave 


Percy Knauth 























Oka provides a case history of the mining fever whicl 
has today gripped all Canada and drawn in US busi 
nesses as well—the story of how a find was made, ex 
plored, and became known to the outside world; and 
of the men who flocked to exploit it—this hardy new 
breed who stake their fortunes on the buzzing of a 
Geiger counter and the fluctuations of a dip-needk 
over ores which, unlike gold, they may never see. 


An old man’s find 





The man who started the whole thing didn’t even 
dream of the sensation his find was to cause. Fred 
Manny was an old-time prospector, a man of seventy- 
five, who, though a mine mechanic by profession, had 
spent years in the “bush,” usually alone, searching for 
the strike that would make him rich overnight. Oka 
looked like iron country to Manny, and when one 
day he found some outcroppings of iron oxide, he got 
himself a license, staked out a claim, and then sat 
down to write letters to mining companies, urging 





them to come out and have a look. 


That was the usual procedure, and for many months 





Manny got the usual results—nothing. In Canada, 
all mineral rights belong to the Crown; for $5 and the 
work involved, anyone can get a license and stake a 


claim. Finding a company that will take the trouble 
Field Manager Steve Bond first discovered precious 
minerals at Oka for Molybdenum Corporation. He is 































to come out and explere it is something else again. 
snk asthenia ae ilk duane aed aie Manny’s letters went to a number of mining firms, in- 
. eee” ia en a eT cluding the Molybdenum Corporation of America 
and other US concerns, but his news aroused no spe- 
Geologist Alan C. Lee, one of Canada’s outstanding cial interest. Then, early in 1953, Steve Bond, a Ca- 


seld ner " ing rom y . ’ 
consultants in his field, checks new findings for mining nadian field manager for the Molybdenum Corpora- 


companies interested buying prospectors’ claims tion, happened to come through Oka and thought he 
. might as well look up the old prospector and see if 
is he had anything worthwhile. 
i | The trip was a decisive one for Steve Bond. When . 
\ he left Oka that afternoon, he carried ore samples 


that kept his Geiger counter buzzing like a doorbell. 
He said nothing yet to Manny, but the old man, sens- 
ing the outcroppings were of more than routine in 
terest, took some samples too. So it happened that 


each man, unbeknown to the other, sent the ores off 





for assay Bond to his companys New York office, 
Manny to a chemist friend in the Bureau of Mines 
laboratory of the Ecole Polytechnique in Montreal. 
Manny's assay came in first. The results were as- 
tounding; 11.37 per cent cerium; 3.46 per cent thorium; 
13.68 per cent tantalum and columbium; 10 per cent 
uranium and radium. The thorium, uranium and ra- 
dium percentages were exciting enough, but the others 
were those scarce minerals of great value known as 
“rare earths’: the metaHic elements which, added to 
basic metals such as steel, give them the tensile 
strength, high melting point and resistance to radiation 
which is indispensable for work with fissionable ma- 
terials. And these were present in concentrations as 
high or higher than any known in the world. The ex- 


citement caused by the assay is easily understandable: 
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Fred Manny, an oldtime free-lance 
prospector, staked the first claim at 
Oka, later sold out to Molybdenum 


to arrive 


came over 


the world’s yearly production of columbium, for in- 
stance, is a mere 500 tons, and a ton sold for $3,000 
during the war. 

Now, like a chain reaction, the ores at Oka ‘began 
to do their work. While Bond waited anxiously for 
the results of Molybdenum’s assay, things happened 
in Montreal Rolland, the 


who assayed Manny's samples, took his findings to a 


Professor Ovila chemist 
mining engineer friend at the Ecole Polytechnique 
Professor Paul Riverin. Together with two other men, 
they immediately formed a syndicate and staked out 
extensive claims around Manny’s land. 

When Bond returned to Oka with the Molybdenum 
issay in his briefcase, the land he wanted was already 
staked and claimed. To get it for his corporation he 
had to take a heavy gamble that his surface findings 
had their counterpart in commercially valuable de- 
posits below. He got the rights at last—but it cost 
Molybdenum $68,000 to buy Manny's holdings, and 
$300,000 for the far more extensive claims staked out 
by the syndicate. 

In May of 1958, 


holdings more thoroughly. By that time he had gone 


Bond was able to explore his 


over the land carefully with Geiger counter and dip- 


needle. In many places the counter showed a high 
degree of radioactivity. The dip-needle, which regis- 


ters the magnetic pull of the ores beneath the surface 


with which the rare earths are generally found 
him the data necessary to make a rough contour map 


The ores were tracked by 
taking readings every fifty feet along grid lines cover- 
ing all of Molybdenum’s holdings. On the basis of 


this contour map, Bond was able to start the next 


gave 


| 
of the underground area 


phase of operations: digging trenches down to bed- 


rock and taking samples there. 


The Molybdenum holdings are located in the center 
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Jack McCall was one of first stakers 
twos of strike 


pre spec tors’ 


when ne 





Mick McDonough, one of nine broth 


finally ers of Canada’s famed prospecting 


" grape vine. clan, staked out claims for family pirm 


of what prospectors call a “rim.” The low, rolling hills 
around Oka actually form 
land, 200 to 300 feet above the flatlands along the St 


Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers—the 


a rough circle ot raised 


crater walls of a 


long-extinct voleano. Glacial action, eons ago, eroded 


these walls and scattered them out across the plains 


Beneath them and within the circle. however. the vol 


} } 


canic “plug” has remained—a roughly dome-shaped or« 


deposit thrust up from the bowels of the earth, bring 
ing with it the rare elements whose traces Bond had 
found above 

Whether the Oka “plug” 


contained rare earths in 
course be de 


before the mineral dome itself 


commercial quantities could not of 
termined accurately 
was explored. This meant long months of weary and 
nerve-racking labor. As a first step Bond and a crew 
of men spent the summer digging a mile anda quarter 
of trenches all over the area cutting through the top 
soil and decomposed minerals to bring up samples of 
the bedrock. The new assays still looked promising 
By February of this vear, Bond was ready for the si 

ond and decisive 1 diamond di 


step: he brought in 


which would bite down 500 or 600 feet to bring up 


cores from the center of the plug itself 


Over the grapevine 


In any mining area a diamond drill is the sign of 


When Bond 


the word went out along the prospectors grapevine 


into every corner of the nation. The Northern Miner 


serious endeavor brought in his rig 


Canada’s authoritative mining paper, broke the news 
of the Oka find. Suddenly the sleepy little town, hither 
to noted chiefly for the cheese produced by th 
pist monks who for centuries have lived in silent s 


clusion in their monastery 


Ti ip 


was engulf d by waves ol 

















HOW 
A CLAIM 
IS STAKED 


= Staker’s license (cost: $5) entitles him in sur- 
veyed areas to stake two claims himself, two 
more for two proxies, totaling 600 acres. 


$ Stakes must be 2x2” or 4x4”. First stake is 
set in northwest corner, others follow in coun- 
terclockwise order at each corner of the claim. 
® Stakes are marked with claim-holder’s (or his 
proxy’s) name, claim number, lot number (if in 
surveyed area), locality and date. Small tin 


tag (top, above) shows claim license number. 











publicity on which the prospectors rode in like an 
invading army. 

For Steve Bond, the rush meant the end of any at- 
tempt to keep his peace of mind. He was the man at 
the source. His every word spawned rumors which kept 
the prospectors and the stakers coming. He was on 
the hot seat, directing a half-million-dollar gamble; 
and he found himself harassed at every turn. 

Within a fortnight thousands of acres around Oka 
had been staked, and the prospectors had even fanned 
out beyond the Lake of Two Mountains, eight miles 
away toward Montreal. 

The summer inns and resort hotels of the area were 
doing a roaring business in the middle of winter. 
Many prospectors brought along their wives and even 
their children for the “vacation.” Stakes blossomed 
everywhere—on fences bordering Oka farms, on trees 
in back yards in the small villages which dot the re- 
gion, even in the apple orchards of the Trappists, who 
watched the invasion of the outside world with grow- 
ing concern. 

Unlike the nearby Iroquois Indian reservation, whose 
inhabitants were given mineral rights by the Crown, 
the Trappists hold only surface rights to their land. 
But their main concern is for their seclusion. “We don’t 
want publicity,” said their spokesman, Brother Leon. 
We don't agree with the American saying: It pays to 
advertise. We want to be left in our solitude, otherwise 
we'll just be like the rest of the world.” 

There are a couple of different ways in which all 
of this activity could pay off profitably for the stakers. 


First, if Steve Bond’s diamond drill cores produce 





good results, a lot of other mining companies wi! 
rush into the area, eager to buy land as close as pos 
sible to the “find”—the very land the prospectors hav: 
acquired. These companies must buy from them—and 
at the seller's price. 

Also, stakers have bought shares of stock in some o/ 
the companies which purchased land around Molyb 
denum’s. If the drilling reports are satisfactory, th« 
price-of these stocks will soar, not necessarily because 
of what has been found, but simply because the com- 
panies own land that is right next to a proved find. 

Because of this, the stakers keep a shrewd eye on 
all stock exchange reports and some of the talk around 
their hotel wouldn't sound out of place in a Wall 
Street club. They know all about the companies—big 
and small—their finances, their plans, their personnel 

Besides Molybdenum, a couple of other mining com- 
panies are doing just preliminary work at Oka. One, 
Beattie-Duquesne Mines, Ltd,, has staked out a 6,000- 
acre claim to land adjoining the holdings which Bond 
is exploring. 

Beattie-Duquesne heard about the Oka findings 
early in the game and sent its chief engineer, George 
Soper, to look the situation over. B-D is a small com- 
pany mining gold on land around Duparquet, 500 miles 
north of Toronto, that was staked out as far back as 
1910. “Ordinarily,” said Soper, “we don’t go in much 
for this sort of stuff,” yet after carefully inspecting the 
Oka area, he hurriedly staked a big claim next to 
Molybdenum’s 14,000 acres. 

The problems raised by Beattie-Duquesne’s holdings 
are typical of those confronting many smaller Ca- 
nadian mining companies lusting to get into the big 
time. While Molybdenum is large enough to finance 
any new development at Oka out of its own reserves, 
B-D, which has been suffering from the decline 
of gold prices, would have to arrange new financ- 
ing to exploit any deposits it found. Full-scale opera- 
tions, even in the accessible Oka area, would cost up- 
wards of $5 million before they brought in any return 


Big investments—for big gains 


This figure seems forbidding enough to stop almost 
any small company from even considering such a 
venture. But the profit potentialities of big concen- 
trations of rare earth are so enormous that many com- 
panies no bigger than Beattie-Duquesne would bs 
happy to take the plunge. If Molybdenum’s findings are 
favorable, and Beattie-Duquesne decides to drill on 
its own land, it will have little trouble in forming ; 
subsidiary company to work its Oka holdings. Stock 
in the new firm would be snapped up by the public 
once the news of commercially valuable deposits was 
broadcast. B-D stockholders would have the option 
of buying the new stock way below the market price 

For the moment, however, Beattie-Duquesne is wait 
ing, like everybody else at Oka, to see what will b 
found in the depths of the dome held by Molybdenum 
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Marking stakes, Ray Daniher (right) and he lpers prepare 
for day's work in hotel garage. In deep snow, men use 

So far the line of Bond’s drilling points toward the snowshoes 


in background) and carry stakes on toboggan 
Beattie-Duquesne property, indicating that whatever . . 
deposits Bond finds could continue on into B-D's ee 
: the Ye 
land. George Soper hopefully expects that he will come 


back to Oka when the snows are gone and start dia 


nond drilling on his own. But at $2.50 per foot of 
lrilling, his company prefers to wait and see. 
The cost of sinking a mine shaft is about $200 per 
foot; for the horizontal “drifts” opening the shaft lat 
ally along the ore deposit another $30 per foot is es- 
timated. But on the basis of the surface findings, the 
wes at Oka may be worth around $100 per ton as 
ompared with $9.50 per ton for the copper and gold 
mined at Noranda, another rich deposit, or the $3.50 
per ton of the gold which Beattie-Duquesne is min- 
ng now. 
What all this means is that under optimum condi- 
tions, with a daily 2000-ton output established, the 
mine would gross between $50 and $60 million a year 


Conservative businessmen have risked considerably 


ore than $5 million on less promising ventures, 

For the stakers and prospectors in the Oka area 
vere are problems of a different kind, some of them 
yrand-new. “De luxe” prospt cting, they are learning 
has its drawbacks. Out in the bush, for example, the 


stakers work with rough maps in virgin wilderness 
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Placing stake, Daniher ties it onto f 
with wire. ( 


laims are generally staked by cutting down a hand 
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tree to a four-foot height, then squaring off the stump 
to make a marker measuring four inches on each side 
Here, in the farmed and built-up Oka area, survey 
lines are often out of date and confusing, and trees 
can't be used as markers. Often the stakes which they 
hammer into the frozen ground or tie to trees and 
fenceposts mysteriously disappear. Children pull them 
up on their way to school, or angry farmers who see 
the land of their forefarthers invaded take them away 
at night. 

Disputes over overlapping claims or unstaked lines 
are frequent, and sometimes tense arguments spring up 
in the hotel rooms after dinner. 


A fast buck for jumpers 


Claim-jumpers inevitably make their appearance. 
For the unscrupulous, there is unlimited opportunity 
To make a fast dollar, a man sometimes jumps a pre- 
viously staked claim and thus threatens to tie up the 
property. Rather than have a protracted dispute keep 
their land unsalable in a boom, many prospectors 
prefer to make a settlement, giving in bitterly to this 
semi-legal form of blackmail. 

In the face of any such threat, however, prospectors 
close their ranks to form a solid front against the claim- 
jumper. “In the old days,” said Jack McCall, “guys like 
that used to be shot. We don’t do that today—but be- 
lieve me, the word goes around. It doesn’t take long 


for the grapevine to spread it. ‘So-and-so’s a claim- 
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jumper, one guy tells another, and pretty soon it’s all 
over the bush and he’s frozen out. There’s some that 
will run him right out of town, maybe beating him 
up along the way; usually he'll never stick his face in 
any claim again. We're a close-knit bunch, and most 
guys know it’s more profitable to stay on the right 
side of the line in the long run.” 

Prospecting today is not a shoestring proposition. 
Out in the bush it takes $10,000 to maintain one man 
for a year—the cost of flying in supplies is high. But 
in “plush” Oka there are hotel bills to pay, and liquor 
bills for scotch whisky at $7.90 the imperial quart, 
and telephone calls nightly to distant companies re- 
porting on a staker’s progress. Men like McCall and 
others find themselves maintaining not only the men 
working for them but their wives as well. The cost of 
local labor comes to around $20 daily, and even a Que- 
bec policeman on holiday, Philippe Cadieux, is not 
above cashing in on the sudden demand. 

\s the area immediately around the Molybdenum 
holdings was staked up, prospectors fanned farther 
afield. Some did not even bother to check their claims 
with Geiger counters or dip-needles; it was enough if 
they were in “rim country,” similar in geological forma- 
tion to the Oka area. The Bureau of Mines branch in 
Montreal did a land-office business in licenses, issuing 
more than a thousand by early March, a fortnight after 
Steve Bond’s first findings were reported in the press. 
In the Montreal newspapers, advertisements appeared 
offering the services of professional prospectors to 
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Montreal residents who owned land in Oka. Green- 
horns from the city further complicated matters by 
staking illegal claims. 

Through all the hectic weeks when the land was 
being snatched up all around them, Molybdenum 
Corporation's diamond drills bit steadily through the 
“overburden” into the bedrock below, taking a sample 
every five feet at a cost of $160 for each assay. In driv- 
ing snow and bitter cold, or steady rain and dripping 
slush, Steve Bond carefully followed the contours 
shown by his dip-needle readings and plotted the line 
of future drillings even as a new drillhole was begun. 
By early March, the fourth hole was well on its way 
down to the 500 or 600-foot level of the dome, with 
cores arriving steadily at Molybdenum’s New York 
laboratory for assaying. 


The fortunes of men, a nation’s destiny 


What they contain, probably not even Steve Bond 
knows for sure; his own field analyses can give him 
only superficial indications. But one clue came soon 
after the first samples were removed from the drill and 
stored in a core room for shipment. Their radioactivity 


was so intense that in a couple of days Bond could no 

















longer take accurate Geiger counter readings in the 


room—the samples had contaminated the walls. 

News of things like this keep a boom going, for on 
such reports and rumors men’s hopes feed. Sober words 
of caution go unheeded when the fever starts. “No mat 
ter what I say,” Bond remarked with some bitterness 
recently, “they take out mostly only what they want to 
hear.” Serious prospectors like Jack McCall or the al 
most legendary clan of the McDonoughs know that a 
boom can collapse as fast and as completely as it began 
For them, it is all part of a carefully calculated busi- 
ness. “Whatever happens here,” said Mick McDonough 
the other day, “we'll be somewhere else next week, out 
in the bush most likely, eating beans at 50° or mor 
below. Because that’s what prospecting is, in any age 
no matter what you find, you always keep on looking 

But when the prospectors have done their job, th 
stakes which symbolize the tantalizing question of th 
Oka hills will remain. And on this question hang today 
the fates and fortunes not only of men like Steve Bond 
George Soper, and Jack McCall, but the destiny of 
great, far-off corporations as well. Perhaps to some ex 
tent, because of the nature and strategi importance 


of the precious ores which are involved, the answer 


will influence even the destiny of the nation. 


Prospector’s gear 
displayed by Kervin 
McDonou th and h 
wife Delcy. They carr 








three Ceiger counte 























What's the world up toP 





WASHINGTON: 


ror 


i 


Wit President Eisenhower, his pres 
tige battered by the Stevens-Mc- 
Carthy-Zwicker fracas, be able to jam 
through an admittedly reluctant Con- 
gress a program for liberalized for- 
eign trade? 

Will the President 


line” in favor of lower tariffs and 


‘so down the 


freer international commercial ex 


change—and thus risk further repu 


diation by his own party in the Sen 
ate and House—in his forthcoming 
foreign trade message to Congress? 

White House intimates insist that 
he will, and that the message, in de- 
fiance of the diehard Re publican pro- 
tectionists, will call for legislation 
which will drastically lower existing 
trade barriers and facilitate the ex- 
change of goods and services through- 
out the free world 

But Washington observers, while 
by the off- 


e-record muscle-flexing of Ejisen- 


impressed to some dé Cree 
+} 
, , ; 1 ‘ 
howers entourage, remain ské ptical. 
They admit that the “new Eisen- 
great strength and 
] 


determination in his stubborn and suc- 


hower” showed 


cessful fight against the Bricker amend- 


ment. But they point mut that the se 


nior Ohio Senator’s drive to curb the 
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President's authority in foreign af- 
fairs failed by only one vote, and that 
a preponderance of Republicans voted 
for it. 

They also recall that, in the Stevens- 
Zwicker affair, the President apparent 
ly postponed as long as possible a di- 
rect showdown with McCarthy, and 
even when he endorsed Senator Flan 
ders’ attack did not mention McCarthy 
by name. 

There are, nevertheless, definite in 
dications that President Eisenhower 





Arthur Dean 
A sacrifice to the China Lobby 


may insist on a strong free trade pro- 
gram from this session of Congress. 

His own convictions, buttressed by 
his international experience as Allied 
and then NATO commander, are known 
to favor such a policy 

Persuaded against his will by po- 
litical “experts,” he burned his fingers 
early in his administration by appoint- 
Talbott to 


the Tariff Commission and by approv- 


ing protectionist Joseph E 


ing the rejection of lower bids for elec- 
tric power equipment made by foreign 
firms. He is believed anxious not to 
peat these “mistakes.” 
Che foreign trade message and the 
accompanying legislative program are 
being drawn up by two tough and 
relatively liberal experts on interna- 
tional commerce, Gabriel Hauge and 
Clarence Randall 

Che first is tl S hief White House 
nomic prob 


lems the second Chairman of the 


Board of Inland Steel, headed the 
President’s Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy whose report advo- 
cating the liberalization of US trade 
policies raised economic hopes every- 
where. 

Tricky Congressional roadblocks, 
however, lie in wait for such a pro- 
gram. The opposition is strongly en- 
trenched in the House Ways and 
Means and Senate Finance Commit- 
tees. In addition, the keystone of an 
enlightened international trade policy, 
the reciprocal trade agreements, ex- 
pires June 12. 


e Wuite the outlook at Geneva is 
admittedly not too rosy, Administra- 
tion spokesmen are beginning to ex- 
press a wary optimism that the talks 
will have some positive results. 

They insist Secretary Dulles won a 
victory at Berlin by showing that 
Soviet policy in Europe is “stale, ster- 
ile, and Stalinist,” and say Moscow’s 
Asia policy may be exposed to the 
same withering light in the talks by 
the Swiss lake. 

Dulles, furthermore, “does not 
wholly exclude the idea that the Soviet 
Union might in fact want peace in 
Asia” before the Indo-China situation 
gets out of hand and threatens a third 
world war. 


For this reason, it is believed Molo- 
tov accepted the “non-recognition 
clause” in the Berlin decision to ask 
Communist China to Geneva, 





Clarence Randall 
. a policy of liberation? 
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John Moors Cabot 


A come-down at Caracas 


e Strate DEPARTMENT and Foreign 
Service personnel, demoralized by the 
four-year McCarthy campaign to tar 
them with the brush of subversion, 
received a badly needed boost in 
morale from two recent developments 
in their favor. 

The first, of course, was Secretary 
of State Dulles’ order stripping the 
Department's security chief, R. W. 
Scott McLeod, a friend of the Wiscon- 
sin Senator, of authority to hire and 
fire employees. 

The second shot in the arm was the 
ippointment of a special committee, 
headed by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, 
president of Brown University, to de- 
vise means of improving the shat- 
tered morale of the diplomatic service. 

The some extent 
the outgrowth of the letter to The 
Ne u 


former diplomats deploring the “sinis- 


committee is to 


York Times from five eminent 


ter results” of existing security and 
letter 


such policies seemed to be “laying the 


g 
personnel policies. The said 


foundation for a foreign service com 
petent to serve a totalitarian govern 
ment rather than the government of 
the United States as we have here- 
tofore known it.” ‘ 
One of the signatories, former Am- 
bassador Norman Armour, is a mem- 
ber of the Wriston committee. 
¢ Bur, while the Department took 


two long strides forward in the matter 
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of morale, it also gave the appearance 
of taking two steps backward from 
solid support of its members. 

On the eve of the Inter-American 
Conference at Caracas, it replaced 
the veteran John Moors Cabot as As- 
for 


Affairs. And, in apparent anticipation 


sistant Secretary Inter-American 
of the projected Far East conference 
including Red China, at Geneva, it 
accepted the “resignation” of Arthur 
Dean, whose firm conduct of the Pan 
munjom talks won almost unanimous 
praise. 

Cabot, who differed with his Ad- 
ministration colleagues over increased 
Export-Import Bank loans to Latin 


America, was named Ambassador to 
Sweden. His successor at the Latin 
American desk is Henry F. Holland, 


a Texas lawyer who is said to speak 
Spanish perfectly. 
brilliant 


gravely 


the 
will 


that 


absence 


Insiders insist 
Dean, 


weaken the US Geneva delegation, 


Ww hose 


was a sacrifice to “China Lobby” chief 
tain Alfred Kohlberg, who reportedly 
sent Dean at Panmunjom a pair of 
rubber gloves for his “bloody hands.” 
the 
same gracious gift to British Opposi 
tion Leader Clement R. Attlee 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Kohlberg is said to have made 


Tue United Nations, 
be re pres¢ nted at the forthcoming Ge 
Korea and Indo 


China, but its high officials expect it 


is such, will not 


neva conference on 


to bounce right back into the inter- 
national picture if—as seems likely 
the talks fail to settle the tw issues 
Such an eventuality will provide 
the Secretary General, Dag Hammar 
skjoeld, with his first test by fire, and 
intimates ls to meet it 


say he intends 
head-on. 

The Secretary General possesses ex- 
tensive authority under the Charter 
including the right to bring 
problems before the Security ¢ 

Assen 


and the General 
internat 


initiative as an 


oul 
ibly on his ow 


ional “entity 


Hammarskjoeld’s predecessor as 
Secretary General, Trygve Lie, exer- 
cised this privilege at the outbreak of 
the Korean War. He personally sub- 
mitted the issue of Communist aggres- 
sion against South Korea to the Secur- 
ity Council as a “threat to peace.” If 
the Geneva conference fails to settle 
the Korean War this spring, Ham- 
marskjoeld could take the same kind 
the 
United Nations jurisdiction. 

It will up to ask the 
Great Powers to fish or cut bait—that 


is, to recognize the UN as a function- 


of initiative to restore issue to 


be him to 


ing political instrument with the re- 


sponsibility for maintaining world 


peace, or else to allow it to degenerate 
—as did its predecessor the League of 
Nations—into 

High UN officials, while putting on 


a debating society. 


a brave face in public, are not pleased 
that the be 


ignored at Geneva, even though the 


world organization will 


Korean War was fought in its name. 


They point out that, in contrast, 


iny nation which sent troops to Korea 


} 


ncluding such “major powers” as Lux- 


right 


embourg and Ethiopia, has the 


to representation at the conference. 
Meanwhile the official line is opti- 

mism at the Geneva prospects, on the 

theory that whatever helps peace 


he Ips the UN. 


e Wuen the Economic and Social 
Council reconvenes during April So 
viet delegates will attempt to drive a 


US and its allie S 


by depicting Washington as the ma 


} 
we dg be tween the 





ior obstacle to increased trade be- 
tween East and West. 
\ 
1 j Vish ky 
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The Soviet Union's propaganda ex 


yerts regard as the major soft spot in 
the West’s armor the desire of many 


of America’s friends and associates to 


expand their trade with the Commu- 
nist bloc. These include Great Britain, 
West Germany, Japan ind the Latin 
American nations 

UN experts expect that Soviet Dep 
uty Foreign Minister Vishinsky and 
his satellite subordinates will make an 
all-out attack on alleged US “selfish 
ness” and also will make spectacular 
f unworkable prop ysals for the low 


ering of international tra le barriers 


e Tm UN's specializ 1 agencies 


which have found it almost impossible 


to hire US experts, particularly for 
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IN AMERICA: 


Caracas Parley 
A Dulles Victory 


US prpLomacy, after a fumbling, in- 
uuspicious start, scored an unexpected 
success at the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference, which bluntly warned in- 
ternational communism to keep hands 
ff the Western Hemisphere. The 
seventeen-to-one vote in the Political 
and Juridical Committee was a re 
sounding personal triumph for Secre 
tary Dulles. (Only negative vote was 
by the obvious target of the resolution 
Guatemala). 

The US resolution was pushed 
through with a single amendment, the 
provision for “consultation” among 
the American states before the “ap- 
propriate action” provided for in the 
original draft. 

This modification, proposed by Co 
lombia, went far to dissipate Latin 
American fears that, despite Secre 
tary Dulles’ disclaimers appropriate 
action” would be tacit authorization 
of the area’s traditional bogev—inter 
vention by the US. 

Three other deve lopments plaved a 
major part in producing the welcome 


change in atmosphere. They were 


|. The offer of an Inter-American 
Economic Conference, something our 
southern neighbors have been seeking 
since the end of World War II 


2. Offers to lower tariff barriers and 


make other trade concessions. These 
ire considered precursors of further 
US aid in stabilizing Latin American 
trade, including new Export-Import 
Bank loans if neither private nor 
World Bank credit is available. 


3. The favorable im 


pression made 
by Dulles and the new Assistant Sec 
tary for Inter-American Affairs 


nry F. Holland, who replaced John 


He 
M ors Cab t on the eve ot the con 


I 


te rence 


The US, however, stood firm in ré 
] 


using one ividly desired concession 

higher prices for Latin American raw 
. 

materials such as Chilean coppel ind 


Bolivian tin 
\ major tactor in swinging the con 


' ; 
ference over to W ishington s point of 





view was the forthright support of 
Brazil, traditionally the best friend the 
United States has in South America 

But the US victory was by no means 
complete. Although the conference 
voted overwhelmingly in Washing 
ton’s favor, two major Latin American 
powers, Mexico and Argentina, care 
fully refrained from going on record. 

Agentina’s President Perén is try 
ing to build up his own economic and 
political hegemony at the expense of 
US influence. He can be expected to 
exploit the latent resentments which 
still exist—resentments which will 
presumably continue for a long time 
to come. 

The Mexican abstention was one of 
the few failures in recent years of our 
south-of-the-border neighbor to line 
up solidly with Washington in inter- 
national affairs. It was motivated by 
Mexico's reluctance—explained by her 
history—to approve any measure which 
contains even the slightest possibilit: 
of “internationally legalized” interven 
tion by the United States. 


e Luis QurnTantLia, the Mexican 
representative on the Council of the 
Organization of American States, is 
expected to be the next Secretary 
General of the Pan American Union, 
permanent organization of the OAS 
between council sessions and Inter- 
American conferences. 

The post was made vacant by the 
retirement of Alberto Lleras Camargo 
of Colombia. He announced his resig 
nation, effective at the close of the 
Caracas talks, to assume the rector 
ship of the University of the Andes 
in his native country. 

Other candidates under considera 
tion are Ricardo Alfaro, former Presi 
dent of Panama, and Luis Alvarado 
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Garrido of Peru, Assistant Director 
| General of the UN’s International La- 
: bor Office. 


@ PRESIDENT PERON’s supporters are 
expecte d to win another carefully con 
trived victory on April 25, when Ar 
a Vice President 
ind roughly half the members of the 
Senate and House of Deputies. 


sentine voters elect 


a ne na me nm 


Consequently, behind the facade of 

vernment sponsored enthusiasm, the 

F mass of Argentines look forward to 
the balloting with resigned apathy. 

Peronistas are expec ted to win every 

; ne of the eighteen Senate seats at 

take—all of the present thirty-four 

senators are 


rtually 


party supporters and 
ill of the seventv-four House 
One third of the 
ididates are women. 

There 


eputies—the only 


i ncies, 


party 
are fourteen Radical party 
| opposition in the 
isting 149-member House, but even 


group is expected to be cut 


of election to the vice presi 


v is Peronista party chairman Al 
candi- 
ough the Socialist party talks 
running Guillermo 


iinst him if guaranteed full freedom 


‘to Tesaire, so far the only 


} , 
= olsl 


Bonaparte 


impaign. 


Tesaire, who resigned from the 
Senate to make the “race,” 


vn cl ice as successor in case of 


is Peron's 


April 1954 





Henry Holland (left) swears in as Assistant Se 





Caracas: changing horses in mid-conference 


retary for Inter-An 


In August 1952, when Vice Presi 

‘nsio Ouijano died be 
‘ 

iffice 


Admiral, was named 


Tesaire 


by Cor gress “Provisio il President in 
S¢ of acephalism lack I head t 
state]. 


@ ARGENTINA is running into stiff 


resistance in het ittempt to obtain 
more than the world price for he 
vheat from B ] hich nor ] 
Imports re tl ! I] 1 tons 

ially 

Last vea Br ] e the « 11 i 
lent of $112 pel net ton tor Argen 
tine wheat, whil ving Finland 
( inada nd Turkey ny <] oht] 
more than $70 

Th S Cal } we I \ th new con 


tracts drawn up tor 200.000 a Iditior 


il tons of Canadian wheat at about 


$75 per ton ind 
Turkish wheat at ibout $70. the Bra 


‘ ‘ 
zilian negotiators are offering Arget 


tina onlv $80 


The Review of the River Plate. the 


le iding Buenos Aire 


} uSsSINeESS 


economics yublic itl Imits t} t tl 
loss of the B lian market for wheat 
wld by i id blow to loc il eX t 
£ ile ein lity. already likel 1, 
substantially rtailed as a result f 
Brazil's purchases in other countries 


100.000 tons of 





Peronista plans ror 
and political hegemony also face a 


e TH 


possible setback in Chile. 
The Chilean 


announced that it would put into ef 


government recently 
fect by executive action—and without 
the treaty of eco 
concluded at Santiago 
1953, Peron 


Ibanez, the President I 


Senate approval 
nomic union 
February 19, 


ind Carlos 


between 


Chile. 

Tl e Senate opposition le ider, R idl 
cal party chief Isauro Torres, coun 
tered by moving the impea hment of 


Foreign Minister Tobias Barros Ortiz. 
He charged Barros with violating the 


. | 
constitutional provision that all treati« 


, 
must be ratified by the Senate. 


De tense 


during the current year, will devote 


@ Mexico's 


most of its budget to construction and 
improvement of camps and bases 
Buving in the US will be limited 


to replaceme nt parts for weapons and 


| ent pi | | 
j{ulpm l purenasea Cal 
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Malenkov Weakening; 


Marshals Move In 


PREMIER MALENKOv is losing 


to Army-backed Foreign Minister Mol 


tO* 1 the tt Struggie tor S 
sovernment Se a a8 , 
been rag aves a ' 
f the third member of the post-S 
trium\ te | vrenti P. Be 

Mal h lvocate f ] t 














What's the world up tor 





policy designed to split Great Britain 
by appearing, at least, to offer impor- 
tant concessions, suffered a major de- 
feat at Berlin, where Molotov hewed 
adamantly to the classic line of Soviet 
intransigence. 

Malenkov’s 
far was his address March 12 in which 
he admitted that 


only bring destruction to both sides, 


chief countermove so 


atomic war could 


and called for peaceful coexistence 
and an end to the cold war. 

While his address necessarily de 
Molotov’s Berlin 


and his condemnation of 


fended proposals 


EDC and 
other Western defense plans, it was 
very much more conciliatory in tone 


than a speech which the Foreign 


Minister had delivered a day earlier. 

It was thus, to some extent, an ad- 
mission of disagreement in the top 
ranks of the ruling Presidium—and a 


challenge to the Molotov group. At 


the very moment the Berlin talks were 

















/ ch r 
At ” Ta k 
ing Malenk S il control 
suffered a severs Mew When bs oils 
mmpletels reliable upporter and 
igent in top Army administration was, 
This was Lieutenant General Leonid 
| Brezhnev the N 2 man in the 
Army's political administration. Mal 
I 
enkov had transferred Brezhnev to 
t if ost TY S \ secretariat 
when he assumed the premi¢ rship il 
er Sta s deat 
Cast int t rkness at the 
tin was anothe ‘laced Mal 
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Marshal Timoshenko 


For White Russia: a Red strong-man 


enkov supporter, Minister of Culture 
Panteleimon K 


It was announced with great fan- 
g 


Ponomarenko. 


fare, in a transparent effort to save 
face, that the two were assuming posts 
of major importance in the Kazakh 
SSR, but they couldn't have been sent 


much farther from Moscow except to 


a Siberian labor camp. 


i 


Brezhnev, when he first took over 
his new job, had worked closely with 
the Beria supporters in the Army com- 
mand. But the 


execution of 


of the secret police and the subsequent 


fierce purgt f his 


Brezhnev—and his master Malenkov 


the boss 


followers gave 


what seemed to be a free hand in de- 


termining Red Army policy, especial- 


ly in the highly important field of 
personnel, 
Observers believe that Brezhnev’s 


exile, which places the administration 
f the Army entirely in the | 
the marshals at 

Molotov—the most 


since the fall of Beria. The same group 


1ands of 


present supporting 


I 


significant event 


is moving to assume full control of the 
USSR 


strateg:¢ republics closest to 


' . ? 
the satellites and Western Europe. 
1 


When the repercussions f yllowing 
the Beria ouster died down, General 
4. I. Antonov emerged as Interior 


Minister otf Georgia 
War hero Marshal Semyon K. Timo 


shenko, after years of eclipse has be- 
] lit 


come not only military comm inder but 


ilso Vice Premier and assistant party 
secretary in Byelorussia (White Rus 
sia), with headquarters at Minsk, not 
far from the Polish frontier. 


Marshal Ivan K, Bagramian has 
taken over the same three posts in 
Estonia, with headquarters at Riga. 

These last two appointments are 
especially significant because Stalin, 
during his postwar regime, rigorously 
excluded military chieftains from top 
party and government office. 

With the western border republics 
in their hands, the marshals’ 
group can be expected to strive to 
push inward from the periphery until 
they control first the Ukraine, then the 
Russian SFSR—the major unit of the 
Soviet Union—and finally the central 
government itself. 

But Malenkov can be expected to 
fight bitterly to retain power. Conse- 
quently an all-out—if undercover—in- 
ternal conflict is in prospect before any 
decision is reached, and it is likely to 


now 


continue for months or years. 

Who are these marshals, and what 
are their aims and beliefs? 

The major members of the group 
are First Deputy War Minister, Alex- 
ander M. Vasilevsky, the Army’s chief 
of staff; Vasily D. Sokolovsky; and 
Leonid Govorov, who has a strong 
Army following. 

They are, by conviction, Great Rus- 
sians, convinced that Russia’s destiny 
is, by example as well as propaganda 
and conquest, to lead the world to 
Pan-Slavists, 


convinced that Russia’s Slavic broth 


communism. They are 
ers should first receive the Communist 
gospel from Moscow’s hands. They 
are Stalinists, 
ism must first be “built in one country” 

the USSR 
vinced this can be done only with the 


convinced that social- 


They are militarists, con- 


Army in the saddle. 

Thus, their goal is a strong, Com 
munist Soviet Union and satellite em 
pire under strict military control—and 
the Devil take the West. 
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Who Will Be 
The Next Pope? 





HEN Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli 
WwW was elected Pope in 1939, the 
choice was an easy one for the Sacred 
College. Through long and outstand- 
ing service as Papal Secretary of State, 
he had acquired the virtually unani- 
mous admiration of his peers. It will 
be much more difficult to agree on a 
successor to him when the time comes. 
The difficulty will stem largely 
from the fact that after the death of 
Cardinal Maglione in 1944, Pius XII 
decided to act as his own Secretary 
of State. Thus no one of the Roman 
Cardinals today possesses the univer- 
sal prestige he enjoyed fifteen years 
ago. The only prelate who approaches 
the Pope in popularity is Monsignor 
Giovanni Battista Montini, one of his 
two under-secretaries of state. If Mon- 
tinis name were put forward in the 
conclave, he would probably be able 
to secure the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. 
Monsignor Montini, however, is not 
a Cardinal; he refused the honor when 
it was offered to him in 1945. In the- 
ory, there is nothing to prevent the 
Cardinals from electing a prelate of 
lower rank as Pope, but age-old tra- 
lition is against such a choice. 


NDER these circumstances no few- 
U er than eleven Cardinals are now 
mentioned as papabili, or “papable’— 
that is, as having a real chance. Seven 


ire Italians and therefore are in a 


better position than the other four, 


nce no non-Italian Pope has been 
elected since Adrian VI in 1522. What 
be more important are the vari- 
hools of thought 
Church which these men represent. 

Although the Vatican is loath to 
idmit 


may 


within the 


ous § 


such shades of opinion, the 


papabili are generally divided into 


“modernists,” “integrists,” and “mid- 
\le-of-the-roaders.” The Church’s fu- 
ure course will in great part be deter- 


mined 


‘ 


by the group from which the 
next Pope is chosen. 

Champion of the “modernists” is 
the 63-year-old Archbishop of Bo- 
Giacomo Cardinal 


logna, Lercaro, 


April 1954 


who was a resistance fighter in World 
War II and a simple parish priest as 
late as 1946. In the postwar years, he 
built settlements for the homeless of 
Ravenna and Bologna and organized 
squads of so-called “flying priests” 
who operate in the heartland of Ital- 
ian communism, bringing clothes, food 
and solace to the poor. His unconven- 
tional initiative made him so well 
known that Giovanni Guareschi used 
him as the model for his famous Don 
Camillo. Lercaro received the Cardi- 
nal’s hat in 1953 but his very dyna- 
mism is likely to handicap him as a 
contender. 

Another 


Giuseppe Cardinal Siri, the youngest 


leading “modernist” is 
member of the Sacred College. Only 
48, he nonetheless has acquired a 
nationwide reputation for his work on 
behalf of war victims and the unem- 
ployed in his diocese of Genoa. De- 
spite the fact that they are relative 
it is believed that both 
Lerearo and Siri could count on the 


“newcomers, 


votes of the French Cardinals—Feltin, 
Gerlier, Saliége and Liénart—and of 
Cardinal Schuster of Milan. 

Strongly opposed to the 
Italian 
called “integrists”; 


Franco- 


modernist group are the so- 


they represent the 
the Church 


conservative elements of 
and want no part 
of “revolutionary 
Their 
spokesman is Al 
fredo Cardinal Ot 
taviani, Assessor of 
the Holy Offic 
and a sharp criti 
of what he 


the “errors” 


techniques.” 


calls 
of the 
French Church in 
handling the con- 
worker- 
Cardinal 


Ottaviani may have 


troversial 


priests. 


taken too drastic a 
stand on such social 
issues to qualify 
for Pope himself, 
but there is no 
doubt that his inte- 





Inside Story 


grist views are shared by almost the 
entire high clergy of Germany, Spain 
and South America, as well as a ma- 
jority of the Italian Cardinals. 

If the integrists stick together, they 
may be able to impose one of their 
favorites on the Sacred College. The 
name of 66-year-old Ernesto Cardinal 
Ruffini is frequently cited as the prob- 
able candidate. He has had a discreet 
Roman 
and has spent many years on missions 
in Argentina and the Middle East. 

Other integrists who “have the stuff 
to make great Popes” are Samuel Car- 
dinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, 
Crisanto Cardinal Luque, Archbishop 
of Bogota, and Josef Cardinal Wendel, 
Archbishop of Munich, but nationality 


career in the congregations 


makes them outside possibilities. 


y contrast, nationality may not de- 


cisively rule out Gregory Peter 
Cardinal Agagianian, who was born 
in the Caucasus in 1895. A former 


student of the College for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, Cardinal Agagian- 
ian has spent most of his career in the 
Vatican, where he is considered vir- 
tually a “Roman” prelate. In 1921, he 
carried on his ministry in Tiflis, Stalin’s 
birthplace. Later he went to Lebanon, 
1937 the synod of Beirut 
elected him Patriarch of Armenia. 
Cardinal 
sian, Armenian, French, English, 
fluently. He 


authority among the 


where in 


Agagianian speaks Rus 
and 
Italian enjoys a_ great 
other Cardinals 
have the unconditional 
Cardinal Ottaviani and 
Secretary of the 


Oriental 


and would 
backing of 
Cardinal 
Sacred Congregation of the 
Church. Agagianian is persona 
with the Cardinals 
who found him sympathetic during his 
recent visit to the US. In the eves of 


the world, his election would symbol- 


Tisserant, 


also 


grata American 


ize the Church’s firm resolve to resist 
the onslaught of atheist communism 

If neither 
grist wins a 
Cr lege 


a modernist nor an inte- 
two-thirds 


look for 


majoritv, the 


will 1 compromise 


figure—one of the older Cardinals 
who would be elected as a “Pope ot 
transition,” one whose age precludes 
1 long pontific ite. As the most likely 
choice in such a situation, insiders 
pick 71-year-old Valerio Cardinal Va 
leri, Prefect of the Congregation of 


. . 
Orders, who also has served as nuncio 


in Paris. A churchman of vast culture 
and erudition, Valeri has always staved 
sufficiently aloof from docx trinal cor 
troversies to be acceptable on all side 
67 









Books Are News 








|! * 
Spring Books Are Here 
Reviewed by 
Edward T. Chase 
Br I Wi Wi RE Bor N REI by I Imer 
Davis. Bobbs Merrill; 229 pp $2.75 
Four f the chapte rs which ymprise 
this commentary on the ¢ yntemporary 
scene discuss subject tr vital impor 
tance to every American: the current 
issault on the free the m | 
the Constitu } 1 the Bricker 
ne lmet the ne 1 for Treater ob 
jectiy ty t} ] ] D S nd the 
ridiculous deferenc: hown former 
Communists. There is wistful essay 
= the tikake ] p ae ee 
e (the fle ' ss but the virit 
waxes I t closing 
of the W ern W Id th a trench- 
nt isicle } Vict rt} S 
Mr. Davis’ | 1 televis n lis 
rs will find her 1 more pern 
ent form, the qualities that ] , I 
one of America’s t authorita 
tive ve ym tot 1] ence 
vit te FJ I bal 
‘ ] ‘ 7) 1] ] 7 
t T nm 
McCartuy anp His ENem hy Wil 
liam F. Buckley, J 1 L. Brent 
B I. Re 113 5 
S s |] ] ’ ] 
] ] E TEST o1 REEDOM 1 Norman stic liberal as much as the partisan 
1] O l Nort I] $3 shtist. So will his beautifully bal 
t M Accurately subtit] I k “The inced evaluation of the Brownell 
1 |} xp f liberty unde e twin attacks Harry Dexter White case, an affair in 
P vil t ( tte led McCarthyism and Commun which, quite properly no participant 
l h the § De t Mr. Thomas uch press merges unscathed, 
t. Act t itters . f present The Test of Freedom rivals Elmer 
] hat ] listort ( ymunist infil | | ind Davis’ book as the most salutary pub 
.s Ls] } , iritv cl k« lefke 1 eal ] hing event of the new season—in 
that the S Bill of R McCartl 1 at rt, a real spring toni 
b] 1] 1 ] ls, t problem of sll 
Che ] ( 1 the equi be 
Met k] ° the Smit 1 McCarran Acts AMBASSADOR’S Report, by Chests 
lity f help O shes he had d ] 1 his con Bowles Harper 415 pp., $4 
u I t of Mc t] th column All Americans are in the debt of 
I I fully this good man. His book shows thi 
rt list H n tial ussion of unconventionality, perceptiveness and 
It bly 1 What lem ( l investi ibility which made his ambassado) 
I] lever I id t s im ship to India a telling but all too brief 
; ] ,) It p ‘ ] 
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fue Anas Wor.p, by Nejla Izzeddin. 
Regnery; 412 pp., $6.50. 

An excellent guide to the present- 
lay Arab 
lucid analysis of the premises and 


scene, which includes a 


goals of Arab nationalists. 


BREAKTHROUGH ON THE COLOR FRONT, 
by Lee Nichols. Ranlom House; 235 
pps $3.50. 

An exhaustive case history of the 
integration of the Negro into our 
armed forces, a belated but momen- 
tous achievement in American racial 
relations which should be trumpeted 


around the globe. 


STEMMING THE Tipe, by Winston S. 
Churchill. Houghton Mifflin; 379 Pp: 
$5 

Fifty of Churchill's speeches made 
after his return as Prime Minister. In- 
teresting in themselves, and absorbing 
in the context of parliamentary debate, 
as they are here presented. 


CuHuRCHILL BY His CONTEMPORARIES. 
Edited by Charles Eade. Simon & 
Schuster; 435 Pp., $6. 

Thirty-nine portraits by all manner 
of people from Eisenhower to Hitler 
and presenting such disparate views as 
“Churchill at Harrow” and “Church- 
ill’s Place in History,” with side lights 
like Eleanor Roosevelt’s “Churchill As 
Guest” and C.L.D. Inspector Thomp- 
son's “Guarding Mr. Churchill.” 


EveveNn Brive Men, by _ Berton 
Roueché. Little, Brown; 215 pp- 
$3.50. 


Fascinating case histories of medi- 


il detection, ranging from gout to 


In his 


suspenseful narratives, the au- 


the lethal fog in Donora, Pa. 
vivid 
thor stresses the preventive sleuthing 
om 


pub 


health authorities who track 


potential epidemics to their sources. 


Power oF Worps, by Stuart Chase 
Harcourt, Brace; 308 pp., $3.95. 

The author of 
Words 


The Tyranny of 
uses the latest findings of se- 

ntics to show us how we can better 
understand and adjust to our increas- 


ngly bewildering world. 


Seven YEARS IN Trpet, by Heinrich 
Harrer. Translated by Richard Graves 
Dutton; 314 pp., $5. 

rhe strange tale of a German moun- 
taineer who became an enthusiastic 
“forbidden” Tibet. In 
erned in northern India by the Brit- 
ish at the outbreak of the 
escaped with a 
] 


ind 


expatriate in 


war, he 
1944 


crossed the Himalayas to Lhasa, 


companion in 






April 1954 


iin anes 





where he won the intimate friendship 


of the young Dalai Lama. 


A CULTURAL IN- 
QUIRY INTO AMERICAN Lire, by Louis 
Kronenberger. Bobbs-Merrill; 229 pp: 
$3. 


Urbane essays by 


CoMPANY MANNERS 


' the drama critic 
of Time which exhibit a cultivated 
distaste for such aspects of American 
culture as Broadway's commercial 
theater, the American wisecrack, edu- 


} 


cationists, television, and our slavish 


will-to-conform—a familiar indictment 


but argued with wit and skill, 
THe Urct by A. Pow- 
ell Davies. Beacon; 219 pp., $2.75 


This passionately felt book by the 


ro PERSECUTE, 


celebrated Washington minister gives 
case histories of government workers 
who have suffered irreparable damage 
from Congressional vigilantism, plus 
though 
discussion of the justification for i 
voking the Fifth Amendment. 


an interesting unresolved— 


l 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE 
THoucut, by Rayford W 
Dial; 380 pp., $5 

A study of the post Reconstruction 
period (1877-1901), when the Negro 


was denied his basic rights provided 


AND 


Logan. 


by the Fourteenth and _ Fifteenth 
Amendments and lived in a no-man’s 
land between slavery and freedom 


An original contribution to our his- 


tory, valuable to the layman 


THe Wivp Piace, by Kathryn Hulme. 
Little, Brown; 287 P} 
A heartbreaking de scription of the 


»., $3.79 


young author’s experiences from 1945 
to 1951 as deputy direct UNR 
Germany, 


RA’s center in Wildflecken 


caring for displaced persons 


r ot 


by John 
Brace 108 pp-s 


Is ORDINARY 
Har« ourt 


THe MANNER 
LaFarge 
$4.75. 
The autobiography of one of Amer 
ica’s best-known and best-loved Cath 
olics. Especially interesting is the a 
count of his fifteen vears’ work among 
Southern Negroes, his long career as 
a journalist, and his establishment of 


the Catholic Interracial Councils. 


We Cuose to Stray, by Lali Horst 


mann. Houghton Mifflin; 207 pp., $3 
The author and her husband de- 
cided not t » leave the Cerman estate 


Madame 


Horstmann is no ordinary woman and 


when the Russians came in 


this is no ordinary book. A moving 


and _ hair-raising—account of the Rus- 


sian soldier-in-occupat 





From the 


University Presses 


THe SoutH AFRICAN Way oF LIF! 
Edited by G. H. Calpin. Columbia 
200 pp., $3.50. 

An outstanding collective effort to 


present a factual picture of South 


African society, written for the most 


by South African experts. A vol 


“Wavy of Life 


the International 


part 
ume in the 
Series” 


Studies Conference at the 


valuable 
pre pared by 
request ot 
UNESCO 


VINSON 
Court, by C. Herman Pritchett. Chi- 
cago; 297 pp., $5 


Civic LIBERTIES AND THE 
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leader with experience in public speaking in English. 
He was incorruptible, indifferent alike to money, in- 
fluence and fame. And he had ideas, dozens of them, 
about economics, sociology, education, finance, gov- 
ernment, international relations, ethics. 

His most difficult task was to explain to North Amer- 
ican businessmen his attitude toward their foreign 
investments. Admitting that American capital had 
made lasting contributions to backward countries, he 
nonetheless maintained that new conditions called for 
a new approach. The US, he argued, must decide what 
it really wants from its neighbors to the south. 

Does 
sources of raw materials, places to be exploited until 


it want them to continue to be backward 
the well runs dry? Then let the US continue the old 
system of foreign capital investment on a long-term, 
large-scale basis, with American business taking over 
great segments of the Latin countries, paying few or 
no taxes, subject in haphazard fashion to local laws. 
This would assure US industry a steady supply of 
oil, tin, bananas—and an even steadier supply of ill 
will and hatred which, growing faster than tropical 
fruit, would one day yield a bumper crop of disaster. 

Or does the US want what it says it wants—healthy, 
progressive neighbors who will be buyers of its in- 


dustrial products in peace and willing, productive 


A GOOD NEIGHBOR CHALLENGES THE U.S. continued from page 12 


allies in war? Then let US capital assume a new role 
that of agent rather than owner, of administrator anc 
adviser rather than possessor. Let investments bx 
made with a time limit in mind, and with the provisio: 
that the US company will sell out its interests to loca 
investors by a mutually satisfactory date. 

This was Figueres’ message. It was probably in 
evitable that his own people would call him back 
once more to head their government, and give greate: 
weight to his words. He was returning now at the peak 
of his powers—as an older, wiser man who had learned 
the cost of responsible leadership, the loneliness of 
ultimate decision. He had learned, too, that to make 
a dream reality one sometimes has to sacrifice part 
of the dream. 

When he made his inaugural address last November, 
Figueres was accepted as Central America’s key 
spokesman. He will set the pace of the future social 
and economic movements in that area. He will use his 
little country as a testing ground of long-range plans 
for the whole region, just as today he is using his ne- 
gotiations with the United Fruit Company in that 
sense. And he will try to give some kind of economic 
reality in the Caribbean to Bolivar’s mighty dream of 
a union of all the Americas whose destinies are so 
indissolubly linked. 
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ern domination rather than defenders against Com- 
munist aggression. 

In opposing the American arms plan for Pakistan, 
Nehru said that military aid from the West to a country 
f the East reminded him of “the history of the last 
three or four 


hundred years, the history of colonial 


domination gradually creeping in here and establish- 
ing itself.” To him and to other Asians the importation 
otf Western arms into Asia is a “reversal of the process 
of liberation.” The trauma suffered during the colonial 
period predisposes Indians to discover imperialism in 
all Western actions. It is always up to the Western 
powers to prove their innocence. 


Many 


phasized in American propaganda) and her racial dis- 


Indians fear that America’s power (overem- 


crimination ( greatly exaggerated by Communist propa- 
make true 


equality, very difficult. These two issues are not serious 


ganda) will cooperation, on a basis of 
enough in themselves to cause friction between the two 
countries. But they are part of the background against 
which India has elected a policy of aloofness from the 
United States. 

Scrutinizing American actions in Europe and Asia 
for evidence of pressure politics, Indians frequently 
can find justification for 


shi rcked 


officials—deny them the right to their own opinions and 


their fears. They are truly 


when so many Americans—including high 


question their motives as “pro-Communist.” They dis- 
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cern an air of superiority, a trace of the totalitarian 
mentality, in the to regard as 
enemies all those who do not conform to the American 
view. They do not agree that what is good for the 


United States is necessarily good for India. 


tendency 


American 


Fortunately, underneath all the suspicion of the 
West and the criticism of the United States in particu- 
lar, there is a strong and widespread desire in India 
for cordial instead of merely correct relations with 
(America. Thousands of Americans in India are helping 
her toward economic and social improvements. Hun- 
dreds of teachers and students are traveling between 
India and the US; there is no comparable movement 
between India and the Communist world. 

India and the United States have the same desire 
for a free and prosperous world, though their ap- 
proaches to this ideal may differ. Therefore, the inde- 
pendent path that India has chosen for herself runs 
closer to that of the free nations than to that of the 
Communists. For long and vital stretches, India’s path 
is identical with that of the West. Most US-Indian 
lifferences are caused by the actions of third nations 
and by the need to find security in an environment 
hostile to both. No false pride or suspicion should be 
allowed to overshadow the fact that each country needs 
the other, or to choke off the myriad opportunities for 
fruitful contact. Few important states have a relation- 
ship to each other which basically augurs so well. 
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CORRESPONDENTS CABLE: 


Whats 


Ahead 





HONG KONG — A bitter Army-Party struggle, 
similar to the Soviet crisis which led to the downfall 
and execution of Lavrenti Beria, is in the making in 
Communist China. 

Insiders say, however, that it will be deferred un- 
til after the Geneva conference so that the Peking 
regime, during the discussions, can present the unit- 
ed front its claim to “Great Power” status demands. 

Chief rivals in the struggle for control—and ulti- 
mate succession to Mao Tse-tung—are his protege, 
forty-nine-year-old Liu Shao-chi, who ranks in the 
party hierarchy just after the chief of state himself 
and Premier and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, and 
General Chu Teh, sixty-eight-year-old hero of the 
civil war and idol of the Army. 

The two have been acting with Chou as the ruling 
triumvirate during Mao’s absence — officially “on 
holiday”—but this has not restrained them from at- 
tacking each other in public. 

Liu told the recent plenary Party session that “cer- 
tain high-ranking cadres exaggerate their personal 
influence” and would “inevitably come to oppose the 
party and wreck its unity, becoming aspirants for 
personal power and agents for imperialists.” He then 
complained that too many top jobs went to Army 
brass. 

Chu promptly hit back with a speech which 
stressed “strengthening the unity of the Army, and 
the unity between the Army, the government and 
the people.” He made no mention whatever of the 
Party itself. 

The wily Chou is reported standing aloof from the 
developing clash, hoping that, a la Molotov, his skill 
in conducting foreign affairs will preserve his place 
whichever side wins. He is known to expect a stellar 
role at Geneva. 


LONDON — Labor party chief Clement R. Attlee, 
Opposition Leader in Commons and former Prime 
Minister, will resign shortly after the forthcoming 
retirement of his veteran rival and wartime col- 
league, Prime Minister Churchill, thus ending a 
British political era. 

Attlee, who will soon be seventy-one, is tired of 
political wrangling and is said to be anxious to turn 
over party leadership as soon as pessible to the 
younger and more vigorous Herbert. Morrison, now 














Deputy Opposition Leader, and thus quell the grow- 
ing influence of leftish Aneurin Bevan. 

He believes that Sir Winston’s retirement, expect- 
ed in the spring or early summer, would be the 
proper occasion to bow out. 

Morrison, Lord President and later Foreign Sec- 
retary in tne Attlee Cabinet and Home Secretary in 
the wartime Churchill coalition government, is the 
unanimous choice of the dominant right-wing Labor 
chieftains, including the heads of the Trades Union 
Congress, to succeed Attlee. 

Former Chancellor of the Exchequer is expected 
to succeed Morrison as deputy leader. 


SINGAPORE — Prospects of a new revolt in Thai- 
land are causing grave concern to US and British 
officials in Southeast Asia, who fear the present 
strongly anti-Communist government of Field Mar- 
shal Pibul Songgram may be replaced by one much 
less anti-Red. 

Chief of the anti-government forces is said to be 
Pridi Pnomyong, who at one time after his ouster 
from power by Pibul in 1947 was reported to have 
taken refuge with the Chinese Communists. 

The threat is considered particularly important 
because Thailand, which borders war-torn Indo- 
China, is believed the next target on the Communist 
Southeast Asia time table. 

During the war, while the Field Marshal headed 
the pro-Japanese regime, Pridi was a pro-Allied re- 
sistance leader. He took over the government shortly 
after the Japanese defeat. 


LONDON — The Royal Navy, persuaded by RAF 
arguments that large aircraft carriers are particu- 
larly vulnerable to atomic attack by planes or sub- 
marines, plans in future to build only light fleet car- 
riers of revolutionary speed. 

The decision may cause abandonment of the three 
large carriers already under construction. 

Atomic-powered destroyers and submarines are 
also on the Admiralty’s future building program. 


MANILA — The Philippines are being built up as a 
major US fortress because of the growing Com- 
munist threat to Indo-China and the rest of South- 
east Asia. 










































































































































































































































































Whats Ahead 





American strategic planners, who once sidetracked 
the island republic in favor of Okinawa and Japan, 
now realize that the latter are too far north for 
efficient use as air and naval bases in the event of a 
major war in the area. 

This was brought home to them when it was found 
necessary to use Clark Field, near Manila, as the 
operations center for the airlift to Indo-China, in- 
stead of the better-equipped Okinawa bases, be- 
cause of the much shorter distance involved. 

Clark Field’s runways-are being enlarged to ac- 
commodate jet bombers, and the 13th Air Force, 
which is stationed there, has been strengthened by 
additional jet units. 

A huge naval air base is under construction at 
Cubi Ponit, on the China Sea in western Luzon, and 
the neighboring naval base at Subic Point is being 
expanded to handle more and larger ships. 


HONG KONG — Reports from inside Red China re- 
veal that Chinese and Soviet engineers have begun 
the construction of huge bridges across the Han and 
Yangtze Rivers near Hankow to give China, for the 
first time, direct north-south rail transportation. 
This will greatly speed the movement of troops and 
supplies. 


TAIPEI — General Chiang Ching-kuo, son of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, will be placed in charge 
of all plans concerned with the Chinese Nationalist 
hope to “return to the mainland,” including centrali- 
zation of guerrilla and intelligence activities. 
Ching-kuo, the head of the Nationalist secret po- 
lice, already has been entrusted with the “indoctri- 
nation” of the Red Chinese POWs who refused 
repatriation and were sent from Korea to Formosa. 


MADRID — The US Sixth Fleet, hitherto based on 
the Italian port of Naples, will move its headquar- 
ters to Cartagena, on Spain’s Mediterranean coast, 
according to informed Spanish sources. 


LONDON — A renewal of the traditional Anglo- 
Japanese alliance will be proposed by the govern- 
ment during the forthcoming visit of Premier Yo- 
shida. 

The Churchill Cabinet, according to a high White- 
hall source, hopes this will break Washington’s mo- 
nopoly as Japan’s principal friend and adviser, and 
permit the re-emergence of the Commonwealth as a 
major factor in Pacific affairs. 


TOKYO — Chinese residents in Japan, convinced 
that the country sooner or later will go Communist, 
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are sending a delegation to Peking pledging loyalty 
to the Mao regime. 


HONG KONG — The Communist Chinese Navy, 
strengthened by “gifts” from the USSR and new 
craft built in mainland yards, is expected shortly to 
attempt to win complete control of China’s ‘coastal 
waters from Nationalist naval forces. 

Sixty Red vessels, ranging from motor torpedo 
boats to destroyers, a 2000-ton cruiser, and five sub- 
marines, are reported based on Hainan, strategic 
island off the Indo-Chinese coast which is an im- 
portant supply base for the Viet Minh troops. Hun- 
dreds more operate from ports and islands north to 
Shanghai and Tsingtao. 


PARIS — Supporters of the Count of Paris, pretend- 
er to the French throne, are reported planning a 
monarchist coup in the belief that only a king can 
solve France’s internal problems. 

The Surete Nationale, acting on information re- 
ceived by former President Vincent Auriol just be- 
fore his retirement in December, are courteously but 
carefully checking all visitors to the Count’s estate 
at Louveciennes. 

Under the Third Republic, pretenders were barred 
from residing in France, but this regulation was 
abolished after World War II. 


JAKARTA — Indonesia shortly will abolish its last 
formal link with the Netherlands, its “voluntary and 
equal” membership in the Netherlands-Indonesian 
union under the purely nominal sovereignty of 
Queen Juliana. 


TAIPEI! — The Chinese Nationalist government, 
quietly but decisively, is backing down on its prom- 
ise to help South Korea create an anti-Communist 
alliance out of the free nations of the Pacific and 
Southeast Asia. 

Major factors are the growing undercover hostil- 
ity between Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
ROK President Syngman Rhee, each jealous of the 
US aid the other is receiving, and the extremely cold 
water thrown on the plan by various other powers 
approached, particularly the Philippines. 

The Generalissimo is reluctant to do anything that 
would irritate Manila, which regards the bellicose 
Rhee as a “go-it-alone troublemaker.” 

High Nationalist sources characterize the ROK 
President’s offer—promptly rejected—of a division 
to aid French Union forces in Indo-China as “ex- 
tremely foolish,” especially since it was made with- 
out consulting Chiang. 














































































































